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Probably  no  city  in  Scotland  is  more  vividly 
and  distinctly  photographed  on  many  minds  than 
this  old  city  of  St  Andrews.  Hundreds  of  edu- 
cated men  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  every 
profession,  well  remember  when  first  they  heard 
the  long  roll  of  the  waves  on  the  western  sands, 
and  saw  the  old  town  standing  on  its  rocky  pro- 
montory, with  its  steeples  and  ruined  towers  re- 
lieved against  the  evening  sky.  The  remem- 
brance is  indelible  ;  for  it  is  connected  with  the 
first  separation  from  home,  and  with  the  first 
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realised  conviction  that  life  must  be  a  work  of 
self-reliance  and  of  labour. 

This  St  Andrews  is  the  Oxford  of  Scotland. 
As  of  Oxford,  so  of  St  Andrews,  it  may  be  said, 
it  is  a  town  in  a  University.  The  academic 
here  prevails.  The  air  and  aspect  of  the  city  are 
of  Halls  and  Colleges.  Not  inappropriately  did 
Professor  Tennant,  the  author  of  "  Anster  Fair," 
say,  "  the  very  place  provokes  to  study."  Much 
more  so  was  this  the  case  a  few  years  ago  than 
now,  for  then  St  Andrews  had  not  the  jaunty 
gaity  of  a  frequented  watering  place,  but  the 
sober  and  severe  gravity  of  a  studious  retreat. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  where  first  outgoings  may 
conduct.  It  was  on  a  country  walk  that  we  first 
set  out  to  visit  a  few  old  castles,  and  ruined 
abbeys,  and  to  connect  their  grey  walls  with  the 
events  which  in  olden  times  they  had  witnessed. 
And  now  in  the  same  historical  search,  we  find 
ourselves  treading,  in  our  country  hobnails,  the 
streets  of  the  once  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of 
Scotland.  It  is  not  to  admire  the  symmetry  of 
arch  or  column,  or  to  attempt  to  revive  from  their 
ruins  the  architectural  achievements  of  the  past ; 
it  is  not  on  an  excursion  of  artistic  gratification 
that  we  have  come.     Our  humble  wish  is  to 
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stand  on  spots  where  heart  has  triumphed,  to 
allow  the  associations  which  arise  unbidden  to 
envelope  us,  and  there  to  meditate  for  a  little 
upon  the  faith  and  patriotism  of  the  high-souled 
witness-bearing  which  ennobled  martyrs,  and 
which  is  still  blessing  their  country.  In  the 
harvest  season  no  songster  entertains  us  with 
melody,  few  wild  flowers  smile  on  our  pathway, 
because  there  is  a  larger  song  of  praise  and  a 
wider  expanse  of  beauty  ;  the  hills  and  valleys 
wave  with  plenty,  they  also  sing  and  shout  to 
God,  for  He  has  made  them  glad.  Even  so  must 
the  aesthetic  and  artistic  give  place  to  the  great 
and  the  heroic. 

And  what  appearance  had  this  old  city  in  those 
days,  when  these  scattered  ruins  stood  in  finished 
beauty  ?  Even  an  unimaginative  mind  asks  this 
question,  and  forms  its  own  picture. 

Then  rose  the  Cathedral,  a  completed  struc- 
ture— with  apse,  naves,  and  aisle,  with  its  Gothic 
windows,  its  heavy  buttresses,  its  niches  and 
their  saintly  statues,  and  its  copper- covered  roof, 
shining  under  the  sun-beams,  a  mark  to  ships  far 
out  at  sea.  A  wall,  with  round  towers,  gave 
protection  to  the  city;  and  ports,  with  St  Andrew 
and  his  cross  sculptured  over  their  wide  gates, 
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admitted  carriages ;  while  the  foot  traveller  went 
in  and  out  by  the  narrow  postern.  The  College 
of  St  Salvator,  with  its  stately  steeples,  surveyed 
the  city,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  narrow 
houses,  with  crow-stepped  gables,  covered  with 
reed.  The  Castle  stood  in  its  strength,  looking 
toward  the  sea,  and  guarded  by  fosse  and  port- 
cullis. Three  Colleges  and  three  Monasteries 
were  scattered  throughout  the  town,  each  stand- 
ing within  its  own  inclosure ;  and  six  Churches 
opened  their  doors  for  mass  and  confession. 

The  every-day  aspect  of  St  Andrews  was  then 
picturesque  enough,  for  it  was  made  up  of  variety 
and  contrast.  Shaven  monks  and  hooded  Friars, 
the  Cardinal  flaunting  in  scarlet,  and  great  digni- 
taries of  the  Church  in  every  variety  of  garb, 
armoured  knights  and  broad-frilled  courtiers,  a 
student  now  and  then,  a  gowned  regent,  were 
seen  on  its  streets.  Bells  tolled  at  canonical  hours, 
and  honest  burghers  dropped  on  their  knees  in 
the  presence  of  priestly  processions  bearing  the 
Host.      . 

A  more  unusual  commotion  was  awakened 
when  Royalty  arrived,  or  when  some  political 
combination  brought  together  a  band  of  nobles 
and  their  armed  retainers,  or  when  the  Senzie 
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Fair  came  round,  and  crowded  the  town  with 
peaceful  merchants,  intent  on  trafficking. 

Such  was  the  notable  town  of  Sanct  Androis, 
as  it  stood  in  the  pomp  of  ecclesiastical  grandeur. 
The  Pope  then  ruled  the  Church,  and  the  Church 
in  turn  ruled  the  nation. 

We  purpose  a  more  minute  and  leisurely  sur- 
vey, and  we  begin  with  the  times  neariug  the 
Reformation,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
epoch  of  Scotland's  real  history. 

Let  us  take  our  stand  in  presence  of  St  Salva- 
tor's  College. 

About  the  year  1450,  the  talk  of  the  day 
throughout  Scotland  was  busied  in  discussing  the 
three  great  undertakings  which  the  munificent 
James  Kennedy,  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  was 
engaged  with.  The  first  was  what  Lindsay  of 
Pitscottie  calls  u  the  triumphant  College"  of  St 
.Salvator.  The  second  was  "  his  lair,"  or  burying- 
place,  including  under  that  term  the  present 
College  Church,  and  the  tomb  which  Kennedy 
erected  in  it  to  receive  his  own  mortal  remains. 
The  third  was  the  famous  ship  which  he  was 
building,  and  which  was  called  the  Bishop's 
Barge  :  u  He  knew  not  which  of  the  three  was 
costliest ;  for  it  was  reckoned  at  the  time  by 
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honest  men  of  consideration,  that  the  least  of 
the  three  cost  him  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling." 

Under  the  eulogizing  pen  of  Lindsay,  Bishop 
Kennedy  rises,  as  he  well  deserves,  to  the  di- 
mensions of  a  great  scholar,  a  great  patriot,  and 
a  great  Christian  :  "  He  was  wondrous  godly 
and  wise,  and  was  well  learned  in  divine  sciences, 
and  practised  the  same  to  the  glory  of  God." 
He  acted  as  councillor  to  James  II.,  and  as  pre- 
ceptor to  James  III.,  and  died  in  1466. 

In  front  of  this  College  of  St  Salvator  the 
martyr  pile  of  Patrick  Hamilton  blazed,  Septem- 
ber 1525.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  his 
martyrdom,  Hamilton  was  conducted  from  his 
prison-cell  in  the  Castle,  across  to  the  Cathedral 
Church.  There,  in  the  presence  of  James 
Archbishop  Beaton,  and  of  Bishops,  Abbots, 
Clerks,  Grey  Friars  and  Black,  he  was  accused 
of  heresy  by  "  ane  black  frier,  callit  Campbell.5' 
Most  nobly  did  Hamilton  close  his  testimony  by 
these  memorable  words  :  "  Nor  yet  believe  I  that 
there  is  anything  can  save  the  soul  of  man  save 
only  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  ransom  stands 
not  in  earthly  things,  neither  mass,  matins,  nor 
dirges,  but  by  repentance  of  our  sins,  and  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ."    "  What  need  we  any  farther 
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witness ?"  say  the  Bishops  and  Kirkmen ;  "we 
ourselves  have  heard  from  his  own  mouth.  He 
denies  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Kirk,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Father  the  Pope."  And  so 
they  condemn  him.  The  same  day  which  heard 
the  sentence  pronounced,  witnessed  the  execu- 
tion of  it.  The  time  was  short,  and  the  sentence 
sharp,  as  another  Scottish  martyr  afterwards 
said,  u  Foment  this  old  College  there  was  ane 
great  fire,  and  ane  stake,  and  ane  scaffold  set, 
whereon  they  put  this  innocent  man,  in  presence 
of  the  whole  people."  He  speaks  his  last  words 
to  the  spectators,  and  offers  up  Lis  last  prayer  to 
God.  The  crackling  flames  do  their  work,  and 
in  this  fiery  chariot  his  spirit  ascends  to  heaven. 
Thus  fell  Scotland's  protomartyr.  By  birth  he 
was  related  to  the  first  families  of  the  land.  In 
age  he  was  a  youth,  for  he  had  scarcely  com- 
pleted his  twenty- fourth  year.  In  scholarship 
he  excelled  all  his  countrymen.  This  was  the 
first  of  a  long  series  of  martyr  fires,  in  the  light 
of  which  alone  you  can  read  Scotland's  history 
aright. 

From  the  College  our  steps  conduct  us  to  the 
Castle.  Bare  and  cold  it  stands  on  its  headland, 
showing  the  weather  taints  of  many  centuries, 
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listening  alternately  to  the  waves  of  ocean  break- 
ing at  its  base,  and  to  the  rude  winds  blustering 
round  its  battlements.  Its  date  goes  back  as  far 
as  to  the  year  1200,  when  Bishop  Rogers  built 
it  as  his  Episcopal  Palace.  Recent  excavations 
have  exposed  the  fosse  by  which  it  was  secured 
as  a  place  of  strength  in  turbulent  times.  Within 
its  walls  James  I.  was  educated,  and  James  III. 
was  born.  But  our  present  object  is  to  recall  it 
as  the  scene  of  the  captivity  of  that  u  maist 
godlie,  learned,  and  noble  Scots  martyr,  Mr 
George  Wishart/ 

"  This  prison  is  an  holy  place, 
And  this  sad  floor  an  altar." 

It  was  into  the  eastern,  or  sea  tower,  that  George 
Wishart  was  thrown,  in  January  1546;  and  there 
he  lay,  straitly  bound  in  irons,  until  the  following 
March.  His  crime  was  that  he  preached  the 
Word  of  God  to  be  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and 
faith  in  Christ  the  only  way  of  salvation.  He 
belonged  to  the  Wisharts  of  Pittarrow,  in  For- 
farshire, and  is  thus  minutely  and  affectionately 
described  by  one  who  was  his  pupil  in  Cam- 
bridge : — ct  Maister  George  Wischart  was  a  man 
of  tall  stature,  polde-headed,  and  on  the  same  a 
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round  French  cap  of  the  best.  Judged  of  me- 
lancholy complexion  by  his  physiognomy,  black- 
haired,  long-bearded,  comely  of  personage,  well 
spoken  after  his  country  of  Scotland,  courteous, 
lowly,  lovely,  glad  to  teach,  desirous  to  learn, 
and  was  well  travelled,  having  on  him  for  his 
habit  or  clothing,  never  but  a  mantle  frieze  gown 
to  the  shoes,  a  black  Milan  fustian  drubbit,  and 
plain  black  hosiery,  coarse  new  canvass  for  his 
shirts,  and  white  falling  bands  and  cuffs  at  the 
hands."  The  plate,  which  is  taken  from  the 
original  painting  by  Holbein,  gives  an  impression 
in  some  particulars  different  from  the  above  de- 
scription. Great  gentleness  and  amiableness  is 
the  prevailing  expression  in  the  countenance 
which  it  pourtrays. 

The  trial  of  this  witness  to  the  truth  was  in- 
vested with  much  pomp  and  circumstance,  so  as 
to  strike  all  beholders  with  awe.  The  Lord- 
Cardinal  had  caused  his  servants  "to  address 
themselves  in  their  most  warlike  array,  with 
jack,  spear,  and  splint,  and  in  warlike  order  to 
convey  the  Bishops  to  the  Abbey  Church."  Mr 
George  was  conveyed  by  the  Captain  of  the 
Castle,  "  lyke  to  ane  lamb  going  to  be  sacrificed." 
As  he  entered  the  Church,  a  poor,  lame  beggar 
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lying  at  the  door  asked  alms,  to  whom  he  gave 
his  purse. 

Wynram,  Dean  of  the  Monastery,  preached. 
Sermon  being  ended,  according  to  the  order  fol- 
lowed in  the  trial  of  heresy,  they  caused  George 
Wishart  to  ascend  a  pulpit  to  listen  to  the  articles 
of  his  accusation.  The  old  chroniclers  speak  of 
the  blustering  threats  and  lying  menaces  of  his 
accusers,  and  contrast  them  with  his  meek  an- 
swers. The  published  reports  of  the  trial  more 
than  warrant  their  statements  :  "  Runnagate," 
"  a  heretic,"  "  traitor,"  u  thief,"  are  some  of  the 
epithets  applied  to  the  gentle  martyr.  The 
reader  will  find  in  Fox's  Martyrology,  or  in 
Knox's  History,  his  godly  oration,  and  the  pa- 
thetic prayer  in  which  he  gives  expression  to 
the  wonders  which  exercises  the  souls  under  the 
altar — "How  long  wilt  Thou  suffer  the  rage 
and  great  cruelty  of  the  ungodly  to  exercise 
their  fury  upon  Thy  servants,  who  do  further 
Thy  Word  in  this  world?"  But  nothing  will 
move  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  resolutely 
set  against  the  cause  of  Christ.  The  trial  is 
concluded  with  the  sentence  that  he  be  burned 
as  an  heretic. 

Again  is  Mr  George  conducted  back  from  the 
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Abbey  Kirk  to  the  Castle.  A  night  intervenes 
betwixt  the  passing  and  the  execution  of  the 
sentence ;  and  during  that  interval  many  moving 
things  occur.  An  offer  is  made  that  a  priest 
will  wait  upon  him  for  confession  :  u  Send  me," 
said  Wishart,  u  the  honest  and  godly  man  that 
made  sermon  yesterday."  Wynram  is  sent  for, 
and  comes  ;  and  after  an  affecting  interview, 
asks  Mr  George  if  he  will  have  the  sacrament. 
"  Gladly,"  said  he,  "if  I  can  have  it  as  Christ's 
institute."  Wynram  repairs  to  the  Bishops,  and 
bearing  witness  to  his  innocence,  asks  if  the 
sacrament  might  be  given  him.  The  Bishops 
consulted,  and  concluded  that  no  benefit  of  the 
Church  could  be  given  to  an  heretic.  But  the 
sacrament  he  did  get,  and  that,  too,  as  Christ's 
ordinance,  for  thus  it  happened : — 

"  At  the  hour  of  noon,  when  the  table  was 
covered  for  dinner  in  the  captain's  chamber,  Mi- 
George  was  asked  if  he  would  partake:  'With 
ane  gude  will,'  said  he,  'for  that  meat  is  my 
last  meat.'  And  when  they  sat  down  and  put 
silence  in  the  house  ane  while,  he  declared  unto 
them  Christ's  latter  supper,  death,  and  passion, 
and  exhorted  them  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour. 
This  being  done,  he  took  bread  and  wine,  and 
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ate  and  drank  himself,  and  gave  it  to  the  captain 
and  the  rest,  blessing  it  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Thus  was  celebrated  in  Scotland  the  first  Pro- 
testant communion. 

Meanwhile,  in  another  part  of  the  Castle,  the 
Cardinal  is  entertaining  his  Bishops  at  dinner, 
and  making  merry  with  them  ;  outside  the  peo- 
ple are  collecting  in  crowds,  and  the  workmen 
are  finishing  the  preparations  of  the  stake,  which 
was  placed  "  before  the  Castle  yett,  on  the  west 
side,  forenent  the  west  blokehouse."  At  length 
all  is  ready.  There  is  the  stake  heaped  up  for 
the  martyr.  There  were  cushions  and  carpeting 
spread  on  the  battlements,  that  the  Cardinal  and 
his  Bishops  might  at  their  ease  survey  the  spec- 
tacle. The  guns  of  the  Castle  are  pointed  to- 
wards the  stake,  and  the  men-at-arms  are 
directed  to  surround  it,  lest  a  rescue  should  be 
attempted. 

And  now  the  godly  martyr,  clothed  in  coarse 
linen,  and  hung  round  with  bags  of  powder,  is 
led  forth  and  tied  to  the  stake.  The  fire  is  ap  - 
plied,  and  amid  its  crackling  and  enwrapping 
flames  the  martyr  looks  to  where  the  Cardinal 
lies  in  pomp,  and  utters  his  doom  in  these  pro- 
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phetic  words :  "  He  that  lies  so  glorious  on  yon 
wall-head,  shall  lye  as  shameful  as  he  lyes  glori- 
ous now." 

Thus  died  George  Wishart  for  the  Word  of 
God,  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  1st  March, 
1546. 

Twenty- one  years  have  passed  away  since 
Patrick  Hamilton  suffered  a  similar  fate.  Sepa- 
rated by  time,  Wishart  and  Hamilton  are  yet 
intimately  associated.  Both  suffered  at  the 
stake  as  witnesses  for  Christ's  blessed  evangel ; 
both  were  of  high  birth,  of  distinguished  scholar- 
ship, and  of  eminent  piety. 

When  there  is  heard  the  going  of  a  sound  on 
the  top  of  the  mulberry  trees,  the  leaves  and 
branches  that  are  highest  are  the  first  to  acknow- 
ledge the  moving  of  the  breeze. 

It  was  scarcely  three  months  until  the  fore- 
warning which  George  Wishart  uttered,  regard- 
ing Cardinal  Beaton,  was  fulfilled.  The  Cardinal 
was  adding  to  the  defences  of  the  Castle,  called 
by  Pitscottie,  "  his  Strength."  The  work  was  in 
progress  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  29th  May, 
1546.  Masons  and  wrights  were  going  out  and 
in,  and  the  drawbridge  was  lowered  to  receive 
the  stones  and  lime,  when  Kirkaldy  of  Grange, 
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with  a  few  companions,  approached  and  engaged 
the  warder  in  converse.  Norman  Leslie,  and 
those  with  him,  came  next  and  were  admitted. 
It  was  not  until  the  rudeness  of  John  Leslie  of 
Parkhill,  near  Newburgh,  Beaton's  declared  foe, 
alarmed  the  warder,  that  any  attempt  was  made 
to  let  down  the  drawbridge.  The  resisting  war- 
der was  in  a  moment  despatched,  the  keys  were 
taken  from  him,  and  his  body  cast  into  the  fosse. 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange  now  plants  himself  at  the 
private  postern.  Norman  Leslie  busied  himself 
in  getting  the  workmen  and  retainers  removed 
beyond  the  walls.  Meanwhile,  the  Cardinal  is 
awoke  by  the  shouts  and  the  clamour.  He  in- 
quires from  a  window  what  the  noise  meant,  and 
is  answered  that  his  castle  is  taken.  He  attempts 
escape  by  the  postern,  but  finding  it  secured  from 
without,  he  retires  again  to  his  chamber,  and 
barricades  the  door.  Leslie  of  Parkhill,  Peter 
Carmichael  of  Balmeadow,  and  James  Melville 
of  Carnbee,  demand  admittance,  and  assail  the 
door  in  vain,  until  they  call  for  fire  to  burn  it, 
when  the  Cardinal  opens  it.  Both  Leslie  and 
Carmichael  rudely  attack  and  strike  him,  but 
James  Melville,  the  friend  of  Wishart,  and  "  a 
man  of  nature  most  gentle,"  interposes,  and 
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withholding  them,  addresses  the  Cardinal : 
"Repent  thee  of  thy  former  wicked  life,  but 
especially  of  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  that 
notable  instrument  of  God,  Mr  George  Wishart, 
which  cries  in  vengeance  upon  thee,  and  we  are 
sent  to  revenge  it."  A  sword-stroke  or  two  did 
the  rest,  and  he  whose  name  but  yesterday  was 
a  name  of  terror  in  Scotland,  now  lies  before 
them  a  lifeless  corpse.  Thus  fell  the  Cardinal 
in  the  52d  year  of  his  age.  Norman  Leslie,  and 
Kirkaldy,  and  the  rest  of  their  companions 
gathered  around  the  body,  and  thrust  their 
daggers  into  it,  to  identify  themselves  with  the 
deed.  In  Leslie  House  the  dagger  which  Nor- 
man Leslie  used  on  the  occasion,  is  preserved. 

While  these  things  are  doing,  rumour  runs 
through  the  town.  Sir  James  Learmonth  of 
Dairsie,  the  provost,  and  the  other  authorities, 
and  a  crowd  of  citizens,  assemble,  and  from  the 
outer  side  of  the  fosse  demand  to  see  the  Car- 
dinal. Those  that  held  the  Castle  conveyed  the 
dead  body  to  the  eastern  tower,  and  hang  it 
over  the  battlements  in  the  sight  of  all  men. 

After  being  thus  exposed  for  a  time  to  remove 
all  doubts  regarding  his  fate,  the  body,  "  un- 
knelled  and  uncoffined,"  was  cast  into  the  dun- 
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geon  of  the  sea-tower,  where  it  lay  in  salt  for  nine 
months.  Thence  it  was  taken,  when  the  Castle 
was  given  up  to  Hamilton  the  governor,  and 
obscurely  buried  in  the  convent  of  the  Black  Friars. 
It  was  by  the  gate  of  this  old  Castle  that  John 
Knox,  in  July  1548,  was  led  out,  along  with  Mr 
Henry  Balnaves  of  Hathill,  and  Mr  James 
Melville  of  Carnbee,  and  other  true-hearted 
companions,  to  be  consigned  prisoners  to  the 
French  galleys.  But  this  did  not  take  place  un- 
til Knox  had  disputed  with  the  Kirkmen  of  St 
Andrews,  and  silenced  them  ;  and  until  he  had 
preached  publicly  in  the  Town  Kirk,  and  de- 
nounced popery  as  Antichrist.  The  last  year 
had  wrought  a  great  change  in  public  opinion. 
As  was  observed  by  Forsyth,  the  then  laird  of 
Nydie,  "  a  man  fervent  and  uprycht  in  religion," 
who  often  left  the  home-walks  of  his  quiet  farm 
that  he  might  witness  what  was  going  on  in  the 
town — "Men  now  have  other  eyes  than  they 
had  then.''  When  Knox  next  appears  on  the 
scene  in  1559,  Scotland  will  be  prepared  for  him 
by  longer  years  of  tyranny  and  superstition ;  and 
he  will  be  prepared  for  Scotland  by  exile,  and 
prayer,  and  faith,  and  by  the  stirring  of  his  own 
resolute  spirit. 
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One  other  scene  let  us  contempkte.  The 
Castle  has  a  new  occupant  in  Archbishop  Hamil- 
ton, the  natural  brother  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Kingdom,  but  it  still  retains  the  old  spirit  of  the 
bloody  Cardinal.  An  aged  man  of  the  name  of 
Walter  Mylne,  who  had  been  parish  priest  of 
Lunan  in  Forfarshire,  was  seized  by  some  of  the 
Archbishop's  messengers  near  to  Dysart.  When 
he  was  seized,  he  was  "  warming  himself  in  ane 
poor  wife's  house,  and  was  teaching  her  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  learning  her  how 
she  should  instruct  her  bairns,  and  her  house- 
hold, and  bring  them  up  in  the  fear  of  God."  He 
was  conveyed  to  St  Andrews,  and  there,  despite 
of  his  great  age,  for  he  was  eighty- two  years  old, 
he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt.  The  old  man's 
words  were  very  brave  in  answer  to  the  charges 
that  were  laid  against  him.  At  length  the  Arch- 
bishop interposed,  and  said,  u  Wilt  thou  recant 
and  thy  life  shall  be  spared?"  "That  will  I 
not,"  said  Mylne,  '*  to  grant  myself  ane  heretic, 
for  I  am  ane  pour  servant  of  God,  whiles  gang- 
ing to  bed  without  my  supper,  and  I  desire  no 
more  wealth  in  this  world,  for  I  hope  my  reward 
shall  be  in  Heaven  ;  therefore  do  with  me  as  you 
think  best,  for  I  will  abide  your  judgment." 
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When  the  sentence  was  made  known  one  un- 
broken burst  of  indignation  was  heard  through 
the  town.  The  Provost,  Sir  Patrick  Learmonth, 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  left  the  town.  Not  a  rope,  nor  a 
barrel  of  tar,  nor  a  pound  of  powder  could  be 
got  in  any  booth  in  St  Andrews.  But  these  ob- 
structions were  got  over,  and  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Cathedral,  on  the  high  ground  overlooking 
the  sea,  the  pile  was  prepared.  The  old  man 
was  brought  out,  and  was  lifted  up  on  the  faggots 
which  were  to  consume  him.  In  his  dying  testi- 
mony there  was  a  strange  commingling  of  the 
meekness  of  the  martyr,  and  of  the  prophetic 
power  of  the  seer :  u  As  for  me,  it  makes  not 
meikle  of  my  death,  for  I  am  four  score  and  two 
years  bygane,  therefore  by  nature  I  have  not 
long  to  live.  But  if  I  be  burnt  at  this  time  there 
shall  ane  hundred  better  than  I  rise  off  the  ashes 
of  my  bones,  and  shall  scatter  the  horrid  pack  of 
you  hypocrites  that  perturb  the  servants  of  God. 
I  trust  to  God  that  I  shall  be  the  last  in  Scot- 
land that  shall  suffer  for  this  cause."  And  so  it 
was,  he  was  the  last  who  suffered  death  for 
witnessing  against  Popery  in  Scotland. 

A  heap  of  stones  was  raised  by  the  townspeople 
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over  the  spot  where  he  suffered,  as  a  cairn  of 
testimony  against  this  deed  of  wickedness  and 
cruelty.  This  gave  deadly  offence  to  the  Arch- 
bishop and  the  kirkmen.  Once  and  again  was 
the  heap  demolished  by  them,  and  the  Church's 
anathema  denounced  against  those  who  should 
build  it  up  again.  But  as  often  was  the  heap 
renewed,  until,  by  night,  all  the  stones  were  re- 
moved. 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  April  1558  that  the  aged 
Walter  Mylne  suffered,  and  over  his  grave  it 
was  afterwards  truly  inscribed  that  the  faith  of 
Jesus,  revealed  in  holy  Scripture,  while  it  was  to 
others  the  cause  of  life,  was  the  occasion  of  death 
to  him: — 

Sola  fides  Christii  sacris  signata  libellis, 
QuaB  vitas  causa  est,  est  mihi  causa  neci?. 

A  befitting  close  to  this  record  of  violent  deaths, 
endured  for  the  Word  of  God  and  the  testimony 
of  Jesus,  is  supplied  by  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon 
— "Martyrdoms  I  reckon  among  miracles,  for 
they  exceed  the  strength  of  human  nature." 

From  the  Castle  we  cross  to  the  Cathedral. 

The  10th  of  June  1559  saw  the  Cathedral  in 
completed  beauty.  Its  buttresses  rested  firmly 
on  the  ground,  its  turrets  and  minarets  rose 
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gracefully  in  the  summer  sky,  and  the  setting 
sun  was  brightly  reflected,  as  it  had  often  been, 
from  its  copper-covered  roof  and  from  its  glass - 
stained  windows.  This  was  the  last  day  of  its 
magnificence.  On  the  11th  its  glory  was  laid 
in  ruins. 

Knox,  feeling  that  Scotland's  crisis  had 
arrived,  ascended  the  pulpit  of  the  Town  Church 
in  defiance  of  the  threats  of  Archbishop  Hamil- 
ton, and  preached  a  fervid  sermon  on  Christ's 
casting  out  the  buyers  and  sellers  from  the 
Temple.  His  appeals  fell  on  ears  and  hearts 
prepared  to  receive  them.  With  expedition  the 
work  of  demolition  was  begun.  The  provost 
and  magistrates  agreed  to  the  removal  of  all 
monuments  of  idolatry ;  the  commonalty  of  the 
town  cast  down  the  altars,  and  carrying  the 
images,  burnt  them  on  the  spot  where  Walter 
Mylne  was  martyred  ;  while  some  of  the  baser 
sort,  rejoicing  in  lawless  license,  hurried  reforma- 
tion into  ruin. 

In  the  presence  of  the  ruins  of  this  once  mag- 
nificent Cathedral,  it  may  be  difficult  to  mitigate 
the  censure  of  those  who  regard  the  religion  of  a 
country  but  as  one  of  the  fine  arts.  We  would 
offer  to  their  consideration  the  observation  of 
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one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  thinkers: — "These 
proud  piles  were,  in  fact,  raised  to  celebrate  the 
conquest,  and  prolong  the  dominion  of  the  powers 
of  darkness  over  the  souls  of  the  people.  They 
were  as  triumphant  arches,  erected  in  memorial 
of  the  extermination  of  that  Truth  which  was 
given  to  be  the  life  of  man." 

To  those  whose  patriotism  rejoices  in  the  solid 
attainments  of  their  country,  these  ruins  will 
appear  as  an  incidental  mishap  attendant  upon 
a  great  and  salutary  revolution.  They  will  re- 
gard a  humble  church,  destitute  of  architectural 
ornament,  with  bare  walls  and  deal  pews,  placed 
in  the  centre  of  a  thriving  village,  which  week 
after  week  supplies  to  those  who  occupy  its 
crowded  benches  the  vigorous  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  which  invests  their  cottages  with  the 
hallowed  quiet  of  a  Protestant  Sabbath,  and 
which,  on  the  Monday,  sends  forth  the  scholar 
to  the^school,  and  the  mechanic  to  the  workshop, 
and  the  ploughman  to  the  fields,  as  far  prefer- 
able to  stately  steeples  casting  their  shadows 
over  deserted  streets,  looking  forth  on  undrained 
fields,  and  tolling  forth  a  frequent  summons  to 
the  observance  of  ceremonies  which  leave  the 
mind  uninformed  and  the  heart  unimpressed. 
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A  representation  of  St  Regulus'  Tower  and 
Chapel  formed  the  device  on  the  Archbishop's 
seal.  It  is  very  rude,  yet  does  it  convey  some 
idea  of  what  that  venerable  building  was  when 
the  square  tower  was  surmounted  by  a  spire 
and  cross,  when  the  chapel  extended  its  front  on 
both  sides  of  the  tower,  and  when  a  small  turret, 
afac  simile  of  the  large  tower,  stood  on  one  of  its 
corners. 

The  year  1560  brought  with  it  to  Scotland  the 
glorious  Reformation  from  Popery,  with  all  its 
unnumbered  blessings.  The  appearance  of  the 
country  is  changed,  and  on  no  portion  of  it  is  the 
change  more  visible  than  St  Andrews,  hitherto 
named  "the  Metropolis  of  Darkness."  The 
Castle,  the  Archbishop's  residence,  is  now 
tenantless.  The  Cathedral  stands  unroofed. 
The  friars — grey,  black,  aud  white — have  disap- 
peared. Instead  of  Bishops,  you  now  meet  with 
Lords  of  the  Congregation.  The  whole  town 
breathes  more  freely,  and  public  anxiety  is  on 
tip-toe  to  hail  every  new  report  of  the  progress 
which  Protestantism  is  making  through  the  land. 

In  the  year  1566,  a  company  of  grave  divines, 
dressed  in  Geneva  cloaks  and  caps,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  inhabitants.    They  might  be  seen 
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in  the  early  forenoon  passing  along  in  little 
companies  of  twos  and  threes,  with  a  heavy 
volume  under  their  arm,  and  again  separating 
to  their  lodgings  in  the  evening.  These  are  the 
superintendents  and  some  of  the  more  eminent 
ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland, 
who  have  met  to  consider  the  Helvetic  Confes- 
sion of  1566,  issued  by  the  pastors  of  Zurich — 
among  the  first  of  these  confessions  emitted  by 
the  Churches  of  the  Reformation,  which,  by 
their  marvellous  harmony,  evince  that,  when 
truth  is  sought  for  with  a  single  eye,  unity  of 
creed  is  not  the  visionary  unattainable  thing 
which  modern  writers  represent  it  to  be. 

We  may  in  passing  look  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Priory,  merely  to  call  to  mind  that  it  was 
from  this  that  Regent  Murray  took  his  title  and 
derived  his  revenues  a3  Lord  Prior,  and  that 
royalty  was  oft  times  hospitably  entertained  here. 
Queen  Mary,  on  many  different  occasions  during 
1561  and  1562,  abode  here,  u  remaining  for  ane 
space."  After  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  in  1583, 
James  VI.  arrived  here  from  Falkland.  Meet- 
ing some  of  his  nobles  and  barons  in  whom  he 
could  confide,  at  Dairsie,  "  His  Majesty,"  writes 
Sir  James  Melville  of  Halhill,  "  thought  himself 
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at  liberty,  expressing  great  joy,  like  a  bird  flown 
out  of  a  cage,  passing  his  time  in  hawking  by 
the  way,  after  his  meeting  them,  thinking 
himself  sure  enough  ;  albeit,  I  thought  his  estate 
far  surer  when  he  was  in  Falkland.  For  when 
he  came  to  St  Andrews,  he  lodged  in  an  old  Inn 
(vetus  hospitium),  in  a  very  open  part,  the  yard 
dykes  being  his  great  strength." 

St  Leonards,  in  its  quiet  retirement,  with  its 
shady  entrance  and  sunny  gardens,  invites  our 
steps.  Here  the  vanished  past  readily  rises  up 
before  our  thoughts.  It  was  within  this  academic 
retreat  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
found  an  unackowledged  refuge.  Hence  it  was 
a  saying  in  years  preceding  the  Reformation, 
"He  hath  drunk  of  St  Leonard's  Well,"  the 
meaning  of  which  was,  that  the  person  was  in 
his  heart  favourable  to  the  Reformed  doctrine. 
"Our  hail  college,"  writes  James  Melville  in 
1571,  "  masters,  and  schollars,  were  sound  and 
zealous  for  the  good  cause.  The  other  twa 
colleges  (St  Salvator's  and  St  Mary's),  were 
nocht  sae."  James  Melville  studied  here.  His 
autobiography  will  continue  to  fascinate  with  its 
many  charms  while  books  exist.  It  was  within 
this  college-yard  that  John  Knox  was  wont  to 
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come  in  1572,  when  lodging  in  the  Abbey,  "  and 
call  us  scholars  unto  him,  and  bless  us,  and  ex- 
exhort  us  to  know  God  and  his  work  in  our 
country,  and  stand  by  the  gude  cause,  to  use  our 
time  weel,  and  learn  the  gude  instructions  and 
follow  the  gude  example  of  our  masters."  It 
was  in  the  halls  of  this  college  that,  in  1574,  a 
General  Assembly  was  held,  when  Patrick 
Adamson  announced  the  memorable  distinction 
of  my  Lord  Bishop  (the  Popish  Bishop),  my 
Lord's  Bishop  (the  Tulchan  Bishop),  and  the 
Lord's  Bishop  (the  sincere  minister  of  Christ). 

Over  this  college  the  distinguished  George 
Buchanan  presided  as  Principal  in  1566. 

"  It  sae  bechanced  at  that  hour, 
That  in  Sanct  Leonard's  tapmast  tower, 
Don  George  Buchanan,  douce  and  meek, 
Was  reading  by  his  windock- cheek, 
After  a  three  hours'  spell  at  Greek, 
His  Hebrew  Bible  richt." 

The  unfailingly  uniform  portrait  of  George 
Buchanan  has  made  every  reader  familiar  with 
his  solid  and  sagacious  countenance,  surmounted 
with  his  skull-cap,  and  finished  off  with  his 
venerable  beard. 

Among  the  sights  which  this  spacious  South 
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Street  presented  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
16th  century,  none  was  more  impressive  than 
that  of  old  John  Knox  proceeding  from  his  lodg- 
ing in  the  Abbey  to  the  Town  Church  to  preach. 
On  week-day  and  on  Sabbath-day  he  went,  and 
thus  was  he  seen  :  a  I  saw  him  every  day  of  his 
doctrine  go  hulie  and  fear  (warily)  with  a  furring 
of  martricks  about  his  neck,  a  staff  in  the  ane 
hand,  and  gude,  godly  Richard  Bellenden,  his 
servant,  holding  up  the  other  oxter,  from  the 
Abbey  to  the  Parish  Kirk ;  and  by  the  said 
Richard  and  another  servant  lifted  up  the  pulpit, 
whar  he  behoved  to  lean  at  his  first  entry,  but 
afore  he  had  done  with  his  sermon  he  was  sae 
active  and  vigorous  that  he  was  lyke  to  ding  that 
pulpit  in  blads,  and  fly  out  of  it."  A  word  pic- 
ture this  most  truly  pre-Raphaelite. 


CHAPTER    II. 

This  chapter  begins  some  years  after  the  period 
at  which  the  last  closed.  John  Knox  has 
breathed  his  last,  and  is  laid  in  his  grave  in  the 
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Greyfriars'  Churchyard  of  Edinburgh — a  grave 
ever  to  be  associated  with  the  memorable  words 
which  the  Earl  of  Morton  uttered  on  the  day  of 
the  funeral :  u  Here  lies  one  who  never  feared 
the  face  of  man."  The  conflict  so  victoriously 
closed  by  Knox  had  been  waged  with  Popery, 
that  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places  ;  still 
is  the  Church's  history  to  continue  a  history  of 
conflict,  but  now  it  is  to  be  maintained  with  the 
powers  of  this  world,  and  with  the  Church's  own 
apostate  sons. 

Most  notable  the  fact  is,  and  worthy  of  being 
pondered,  that  while  Hooper,  Latimer,  Cran- 
mer,  Jewel,  and  all  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Reformation  divines  of  England,  desired  that 
the  Church  of  England  should  be  modelled  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  of  the  Scottish  and  other 
Reformed  Churches,  the  secular  politicians  of 
Scotland  laboured  to  have  the  government  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  conformed  to  that  of  Eng- 
land. A  cross  current  this  is  which  no  ecclesias- 
tical chart  should  omit.  In  England  the  desire 
of  the  divines  evaporated  in  a  few  feeble  and 
futile  attempts.  In  Scotland  the  desire  of  the 
politicians  ripened  into  a  struggle  long  and  ar- 
dent, wherein  the    Church   and  country  were 
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arrayed  against  King  and  Court,  and  "  spiritual 
wisdom"  was  set  against  "  black  policy."  No 
town  in  Scotland  knew  more  of  this  contest  than 
St  Andrews. 

ThetwoMelvilles — James  Melville  the  nephew, 
and  Mr  Andrew  the  uncle — inaugurated  a  new 
era  in  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  Scotland. 
James  Melville,  when  regent  under  his  uncle  in 
Glasgow  College,  was  the  first  in  Scotland  who 
taught  Aristotle's  logic  in  Greek.  Mr  Andrew, 
as  Principal,  "  taught  things  nocht  heard  of  in 
this  country  before,"  for  he  employed  the  whole 
course  of  philosophy  as  known  in  the  schools, 
and  this  over  and  above  a  his  own  ordinary  pro- 
fession, the  holy  tongues  and  theology."  He 
was  the  first  who  gave  instruction  in  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  Syriac,  and  made  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures his  text-book. 

The  fame  of  St  Mary's  College  as  a  school  of 
divinity  dates  from  the  coming  of  these  two  men 
in  December  1580.  This  seminary  was  founded 
by  Archbishop  James  Beaton  in  1538,  but  it  had 
never  risen  much  above  the  importance  of  a 
Pedagogy.  Now,  however,  its  obscurity  was 
exchanged  for  eminence.  It  became  as  a  city 
set  on  a  hill.    Andrew  Melville's  desire  was, 
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that  as  a  Protestant  College  it  should  counter- 
act the  Jesuit  seminaries  abroad.  To  this  he 
was  moved  by  his  intercourse  with  Mr  Thomas 
Smeaton,  who,  having  been  himself  a  seminary 
priest,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  devices  and 
plots  of  the  Jesuits,  and  who  ceased  not  to  warn 
ministers  to  study  the  Popish  controversy. 

A  more  engaging  sight  St  Andrews  did  not 
present  than  the  tender  affection  which  united 
these  two  Melvilles.  Often  together,  James 
always  showed  the  most  marked  respect  to  his 
uncle,  while  Mr  Andrew  returned  it  with  an  al- 
most fraternal  kindness.  Nor  was  it  a  great 
difference  of  age  which  separated  them.  James 
was  in  his  25th  year  when  he  became  Professor 
in  St  Mary's,  and  Mr  Andrew  was  only  ten  years 
older.  James  was  taller  than  his  uncle,  and  had 
a  winning  gentleness  of  expression  in  his  counte- 
nance. Mr  Andrew  was  light  and  wiry,  short 
in  stature,  and  walked  with  an  elastic  gait.  His 
keen  eye  and  compressed  lip  shewed  the  heroic 
stoutness  which  dwelt  in  the  man. 

He  had  travelled  through  much  of  the  Conti- 
nent on  foot,  had  studied  at  Paris,  had  taught  in 
Poictiers,  and  afterwards  was  associated  with 
Theodore  Beza  for  five  years,  as  Professor  in 
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Geneva.     He  bore  the  character  of  one  of  the 
first  scholars  in  Europe. 

Most  willingly  would  he  have  spent  his  days  in 
the  academic  quiet  of  St  Mary's,  paying  court  to 
the  muses  during  his  hours  of  relaxation  in  the 
lays  of  classic  Rome,  prelecting  in  the  class-room, 
and  with  the  easy  familiarity  of  table-talk,  en- 
tertaining and  instructing  both  students  and  pro- 
fessors after  dinner  and  supper.  But  "  lettered 
ease"  he  had  none.  All  his  labours  were  con- 
ducted amid  the  clash  and  din  of  opposition.  At 
the  outset  he  had  to  encounter  the  wrath  of  the 
regents  of  philosophy  in  St  Leonard's  College. 
He  had  oppugned,  in  his  public  lessons  of  theo- 
logy, Aristotle  as  one  of  "  the  patriarchs  of 
heresy."  Immediately  the  outcry  was  raised 
that  "  their  great  Diana,  their  bread-winner, 
their  honour,  their  estimation,  was  assailed."  But 
this  contest  had  a  meet  ending.  After  "  meikle 
fighting  and  fashirie,"  his  chief  opponents  yielded 
to  the  truth,  "  became  baith  philosophers  and 
theologians,  and  served  as  honest,  upright  pastors 
in  the  kirk."  His  next  struggle  was  with  the 
Provost  and  magistrates  of  the  town,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  the  generous  and  gratuitous  ser- 
vices of  James  and  Andrew  Melville  as  preachers, 
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would  have  held  the  ministry  vacant,  and  spent 
the  kirk  rents  in  u  goff,  archerie,  and  gude 
cheer,"  against  u  the  weil,  baith  of  the  town 
and  university." 

But  his  life-long  struggle  was  with  the  King 
and  his  evil  counsellors,  in  defence  of  the  Church's 
government.  That  government  he  had  seen  com- 
pleted by  the  labours  of  the  ministers  and  elders 
of  the  Church,  and  ratified  by  the  estates  of  Par- 
liament in  1581.  By  that  government  a  fence 
was  set  around  the  Church's  doctrine.  It  was 
self-government  mutually  enforced  by  equals  on 
each  other.  Its  leading  provision  was  that 
"  bishops  should  be  called  by  their  ain  names, 
or  by  the  name  of  Breither  in  all  time  coming, 
and  that  lordly  authority  and  name  be  banished 
from  the  Kirk  of  God,  which  has  but  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  all  bishops  should  act  as 
pastors  of  particular  congregations."  No  great 
difficulty  was  there  to  find  Christ's  authority  for 
such  a  principle  ;  but  the  difficulty  was  to  main- 
tain it  against 

11  The  minions  of  a  minion  king," 

who  would  not  allow  that  it  could  stand  with  free 
monarchy. 
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When  opposed  by  the  King  and  his  courtiers 
in  establishing  this  principle,  the  Scottish  Refor- 
mers were  led  to  contend  for  another  great  princi- 
ple—the Headship  of  Christ,  whereby  they  pro- 
tested against  "  placing  a  vanishing  shadow,  a 
breath  going  and  not  returning  again,  with  ab- 
solute power  and  authority  in  the  room  and  seat 
of  the  Most  High  God. ' '  There  is  the  vitality  of 
God's  truth  in  these  principles.  They  have  blessed 
Scotland,  and  they  will  bless  her  still. 

It  would  be  long  to  tell  the  particulars  of  that 
intrepid  stand  which  Andrew  Melville  made  for 
these  great  principles,  and  the  sufferings  which 
he  endured  in  their  defence.  He  was  the  first  to 
decline  the  jurisdiction  of  King  and  Council  when 
he  was  accused  of  no  civil  crime  or  misdemeanour, 
and  to  maintain  that  in  matters  of  conscience  and 
of  doctrine  he  was  not  subject  to  them,  but  to 
Christ  and  to  the  Church.  Thus  did  he  lay  the 
foundations  of  that  liberty  in  which  the  nation 
now  rejoices ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied,  and  may 
Scotland  never  ungratefully  forget,  that  it  was 
in  contending  for  the  rights  of  Christ's  Church 
that  the  civil  freedom  of  this  country  was  achieved. 
This  formed  the  grand  testimony  of  Andrew 
Melville.    In  the  palace,  at  the  council  board, 
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and  in  his  own  class-room,  he  maintained  that 
there  was  another  King,  even  Jesus,  whose  king- 
dom was  a  spiritual  kingdom.  For  thi3  he  was 
banished  and  imprisoned,  and  at  last  died  an 
exile  in  Sedan. 

Nephew  and  uncle,  as  they  were  lovely  in 
their  lives,  so  in  the  manner  of  their  death, 
they  w£re  not  divided ;  for  James,  after  fulfil- 
ling a  short  but  blessed  pastorate  in  East  An- 
struther,  died  in  banishment  at  Berwick,  1614, 
aged  59. 

There  is  one  circumstance  very  visible  in  the 
Melvilles,  and  which  familiarity  with  the  per- 
sonal history  of  the  Scottish  worthies  would  dis- 
cover as  characteristic  of  the  whole  class ;  it  is 
the  combination  of  every  tender  feeling,  with  the 
firm  and  robust  in  character.  There  is  in  the 
Scottish  worthy  unbending  firmness  in  all  that 
concerns  the  truth  of  God,  associated  with  the 
most  affecting  sensibility.  It  is  the  same  strange, 
yet  fascinating  combination  of  contraries  which 
Nature,  by  one  of  its  inimitable  contrasts,  pre- 
sents in  the  flowing  of  soft  and  pliant  water  over 
hard  and  rugged  rock. 

The  reader  will  willingly  receive  in  illustration 
of  this  the  following  artless  account  of  the  feelings 
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of  James  Melville,  when  his  uncle  was  forced  to 
flee  to  escape  the  wrath  of  the  King  : — 

"  As  for  myself,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  was 
almaist  exanimate  with  heaviness  of  heart,  the 
which,  if  it  had  not  resolved  in  abundance  of 
tears,  my  life  had  been  suffocate  ;  for  the  which 
cause  I  took  me  to  a  chalmer,  and  closing  the 
door,  let  my  affections  break  out  and  go  loose  at 
random,  which  a  special  loving  friend  of  mine, 
waiting  on  me,  suffered  for  the  space  of  an  hour  ; 
but  after  knocked  sae  and  spake  to  me,  that  baith 
for  love  and  reverence  it  behoved  me  to  open  ; 
who  not  only  used  all  the  comforts  he  could,  but 
waited  on  me,  and  conveyed  me  hame  to  St  An- 
drews ;  this  was  Andrew  Wood  of  Strathvithie. 

"  At  my  coming  to  St  Andrews,  my  wound, 
scarcely  stemmed,  began  to  bleed  apace,  finding 
naething,  wherever  I  cast  my  eyes,  but  matter 
of  melancholy.  His  books  were  in  danger,  he 
being  put  to  the  horn,  and  therefore  I  addressed 
me  with  diligence  to  pack  them  up,  and  put  them 
aside,  and  scarce  was  there  ane  which  I  had 
known  in  his  common  use  that  rankled  not  my 
wounds  again,  sae  that  that  labour  was  very 
painful  and  heavy  to  me.  But  above  all  it  was 
a  daily  heart-break  to  me  to  see  that  notable 
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wark  sae  weil  begun,  yielding  in  the  first  spring- 
time of  it  sic  appearance  of  plentiful  fruits,  with 
sic  a  calamity,  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  harvest. 
I  thought  I  felt  continually  a  cauld  heavy  lump 
lying  on  my  heart,  lyking  for  to  choak  me  ;  and 
sure  I  am  it  had  cost  me  my  life,  if  the  mighty 
hand  of  my  God  had  not  en  red  baith  body 
and  soul  ;  and  after  the  curing  thereof,  fur- 
nished beyond  all  conscience  of  ability  and 
expectation  some  measure  of  strength  and 
gifts  to  take  a  piece  of  courage,  and  hauld 
on  the  spunk  of  life  in  the  wark,  until  God 
should  have  mercy  and  return  for  the  restora- 
tion thereof." 

In  every  great  movement,  there  is  the  reflux 
as  well  as  the  ftow ;  there  is  the  periodical  waning 
before  the  full  development  is  reached.  The 
fear  and  favour  of  the  Court  prevailed  against 
the  gallant  struggles  of  Presbyterianism,  and 
the  old  city  saw  the  archiepiscopality  re- 
stored, in  name  at  least,  but  in  greatly  di- 
minished lustre.  The  first  who  wore  the  title 
of  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  after  the  Refor- 
mation, was  the  unhappy  Patrick  Adamson, 
who,  to  enjoy  it,  turned  traitor  to  his  own  pro- 
fessions. 
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The  second  was  Mr  George  Gladstanes,  who 
died  in  1615. 

Mr  John  Spottiswoode  was  next  in  succession. 
With  him  the  title  became  extinct,  in  1639,  until 
it  was  revived  in  the  person  of  Sharpe. 

In  every  thing  the  spirit  of  these  men  was  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers. 
Bishop  Burnet  thus  speaks  of  them  : — "  As  the 
Bishops  were  the  creatures  of  King  James,  so 
they  were  obliged  to  a  great  dependence  on  him, 
and  were  thought  guilty  of  gross  and  abject 
flattery  towards  him."  "  Some  few  that  were 
stricter  and  more  learned  did  lean  so  grossly  to 
Popery,  that  the  heat  and  violence  of  the  Refor- 
mation became  the  main  subject  of  their  sermons 
and  discourses." 

The  first,  or  post-reformation  period  of  Scottish 
Episcopacy  is  comprehended  in  the  lives  of  the 
three  Bishops  named  above,  so  that  here  we  may 
attempt  to  trace  its  characteristics.  In  its  go- 
vernment it  was  very  wily,  for  in  its  forms  it 
tried  to  accommodate  itself  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  forms  of  Presbytery,  contenting  itself  with 
securing  the  supremacy  of  the  Bishops.  In  its 
public  worship  it  was  non-liturgical,  until  a 
special  liturgy  was  provided  for  it  by  Archbishop 
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Laird.  Its  psalter  bore  the  right  royal  title, 
"  The  Psalms  of  King  David,  translated  by  King 
James" — a  poetical  version  of  no  mean  merit. 
Its  preachers  in  their  public  discourses  enforced 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  passive  obedi- 
ence of  the  subjects  in  all  matters.  It  distracted, 
by  its  ambitious  pretensions,  a  church  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  united ;  and  by  de- 
pending for  its  existence  upon  the  inquisitorial 
powers  of  the  High  Commission  and  the  Star 
Chamber,  it  destroyed  the  civil  liberties  of  the 
country. 

In  crossing  from  St  Mary's,  and  surveying  the 
weather- wasted  steeple  of  the  Town  Church,  the 
mind  is  soon  lost  in  recalling  the  crowding  scenes 
of  interest,  which  this  venerable  tower  must  have 
witnessed.  It  had  seen  from  its  calm  elevation, 
cardinal,  priest,  and  monk,  following  in  procession 
the  uplifted  Host.  It  had  heard  from  within  the 
walls  of  the  old  three-aisled  Church,  dedicated  to 
the  Trinity,  which  stood  at  its  base,  the  accents 
of  Knox's  rude  eloquence,  and  Christopher  Good- 
man's soberer  teaching.  It  had  listened  to  the 
didactic  and  expostulatory  voice  of  Mr  Andrew, 
and  to  the  calmer  tones  of  James  Melville.  It 
had  seen  Presbyterian  Ministers,  and  Episco- 
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palian  Bishop  or  Dean  alternating  the  service, 
as  the  influence  of  the  crown,  or  the  faith  of  the 
country  obtained  the  temporary  ascendancy. 

In  August  1639  there  came  to  St  Andrews  as 
minister  of  that  Church,  Mr  Robert  Blair,  being 
"  esteemed  the  meetest  man  to  fill  the  vacant 
place,  where  there  were  three  Colleges,  very 
corrupt,  and  the  body  of  the  townspeople  addicted 
to  prelacy  and  the  ceremonies,  it  being  the  See 
of  the  Arch- prelate."  He  had  as  his  colleague 
Mr  Samuel  Rutherford,  who  consented  to  come 
to  St  Andrews  as  Principal  of  St  Mary's  College, 
on  condition  that  he  should  have  the  privilege  of 
preaching  regularly  every  Sabbath.  The  anec- 
dote of  the  English  merchant  shortly  and  graphi- 
cally presents  the  characteristic  excellencies  of 
the  preaching  of  these  two  eminent  ministers : 
"I  went  to  St  Andrews,"  said  the  merchant, 
**  where  I  heard  a  sweet,  majestic  looking  man 
(Mr  Blair),  and  he  showed  me  the  majesty  of 
God.  After  him  I  heard  a  little  fair  man  (Mr 
Rutherford),  and  he  showed  me  the  loveliness 
of  Christ." 

Local  circumstances  connect  Mr  Blair's  name 
with  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Andrews,  for  he 
became  proprietor  of  Clermont,  and  through  his 
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exertions  it  was  that  Cameron  was  erected  into 
a  separate  parish. 

The  space  which  he  occupied  in  the  eye  of  the 
Church  and  country  was  large.  His  ministry 
was  greatly  owned  of  God  in  different  parts  of 
the  land.  His  services  were  widely  employed 
by  the  Church,  the  nobility,  and  the  King.  We 
meet  with  him  as  Chaplain  in  the  Army,  as  Mode- 
rator in  the  General  Assembly,  as  Commissioner 
to  Westminster,  and  as  Chaplain  to  the  King. 
It  was  at  the  desire  of  King  Charles  himself  that 
Mr  Blair  accepted  the  situation  of  chaplain,  when 
Alexander  Henderson  died  in  1646 ;  and  the 
terms  which  the  King  employed  indicated  his 
high  estimation  of  Mr  Blair: — "I  think,"  said 
the  King,  "  he  is  pious,  prudent,  learned,  and  of 
a  meek  and  moderate  calm  temper." 

Two  things  may  be  here  noted  in  connection 
with  Mr  Blair,  more  especially  as  they  charac- 
terised all  Scottish  Presbyterians.  The  one  was 
his  extreme  distrust  of  CromwelL  When  Mr  David 
Dickson  and  he  retired  from  an  interview  with 
Cromwell,  Dickson  remarked — c<  I  am  very  glad 
to  hear  this  man  speak  as  he  does."  Mr  Blair 
replied — "  And  do  you  believe  him  ?  If  you 
knew  him  as  well  as  I  do,  you  would  not  believe 
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one  word  he  says.  He  is  an  egregious  dissembler, 
and  a  great  liar.  Away  with  him,  he  is  a  greet- 
ing devil."  The  other  was  his  attachment  to  the 
unhappy  Charles,  and  his  strongly  expressed 
condemnation  of  the  King's  execution.  Charles 
had  earnestly  desired  that  Mr  Blair  might  be  per- 
mitted to  be  with  him  at  his  death,  but  this  was 
refused.  Mr  Blair's  feelings  and  purpose  are 
thus  described  by  his  son-in-law  : — "  Mr  Blair 
regretted  that  he  could  not  obtain  liberty,  nay, 
not  so  much  as  to  speak  to  the  King  ;  but  there- 
after did  often  profess,  that  if  he  had  been  per- 
mitted to  have  gone  to  the  King,  and  to  have 
been  with  him  at  his  death,  he  would  never  have 
advised  him  so  far  to  submit  to  that  most  illegal 
and  wicked  sentence  of  death,  as  to  go  upon  his 
own  feet  to  the  scaffold,  and  that  he  (Mr  Blair) 
was  resolved  so  to  speak  and  carry,  on  the 
scaffold,  testifying  against  that  horrid  murder ; 
that  he  laid  his  account  to  die  with  the  King, 
and  that  he  would  as  willingly  have  laid  down 
his  head  to  the  hatchet  as  ever  he  laid  his  head 
to  the  pillow." 

All  this  loyal  attachment  to  the  first  Charles 
profited  him  nothing  afterwards ;  for  no  sooner 
had  the  Restoration  placed  the  second  Charles  on 
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the  throne,  than,  through  the  intrigues  of  Sharpe, 
Mr  Robert  Blair  was  banished  from  St  Andrews 
in  1661,  and  died  at  Couston,  in  the  parish  of 
Aberdour,  in  1666.  His  ornamented  tomb-stone, 
with  its  fading  Latin  inscription,  may  be  seen  in 
front  of  the  south  wall  of  the  ruined  church  of 
Aberdour. 

Stirring  sights  St  Andrews  saw  during  Mr 
Blair's  ministry. 

In  1645  the  Laird  of  Cambo  marched  through 
the  town  at  the  head  of  a  newly  raised  regiment, 
with  displayed  banners  and  martial  music,  on 
their  way  to  Kilsyth,  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
the  perfidious  Montrose.  In  this  battle,  in  which 
Montrose  conquered,  many  of  these  men  of  Fife 
fell,  and  among  them  was  Cambo,  their  captain. 
But  victory  and  defeat  were  not  far  apart.  Only 
a  few  months  later,  and  the  prisoners  of  Philip- 
haugh,  where  Montrose  was  defeated  by  General 
David  Leslie,  were  brought  to  St  Andrews,  and 
afterwards  executed.  Among  them  was  one,  not 
unknown  in  the  city — Sir  Robert  Spottiswoode, 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  son  of  the 
late  Archbishop  Spottiswoode. 

In  1647  the  town  was  alarmed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plague.    During  the  alarm  an  affect- 
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ing  and  vigilant  separation  was  observed  betwixt 
the  whole  and  the  sick.  Those  who  were  whole 
met  for  public  worship  in  the  Market  Street,  in 
the  Square,  while  the  infected  and  suspected  met 
in  the  field.  Betwixt  the  living  and  the  dying 
Mr  Blair  went,  preaching  to  them  both. 

Occasionally  some  of  Cromwell's  troopers, 
with  their  short  cropped  hair  and  long  swords, 
having  come  from  their  encampment  at  Struthers, 
might  be  seen  sauntering  in  the  streets,  remind- 
ing the  inhabitants  by  their  presence  of  Oliver's 
supremacy.  Lamont  tells  us  that  they  some- 
times intruded  when  their  presence  was  not 
desired :  "  1653,  September  27.  The  Provincial 
Assembly  of  Fife  sat  at  St  Andrews,  when  Mr 
Robert  Blair  was  moderator.  About  the  close 
of  this  meeting  two  English  officers  came  into 
the  place  where  they  satt ;  the  judicatory  in- 
quired if  they  had  come  in  with  a  purpose  to 
sitt  and  voice  with  them ;  they  answered  not, 
but  only  they  were  commanded  to  come  to  hear 
and  see  that  they  acted  nothing  in  prejudice  to 
the  Commonwealth.  They  answered  that  they 
had  not  so  much  as  once  nominated  the  Com- 
monwealth since  they  sat  down,  and  that  they 
(meaning  the  English  officers,),  were  the  first 
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that  spoke  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  not  the 
Assembly." 

When  we  mentioned  Samuel  Rutherford  as 
Principal  of  St  Mary's  College,  and  colleague 
with  Mr  Blair  in  the  ministry  of  the  Town 
Church,  we  named  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  his  day.  Ke  began  his  ministry  in  the 
secluded  parish  of  Anwoth,  in  Galloway,  having 
been  settled  there  in  1627.  It  is  no  common 
person,  and  no  common  life,  that  leaves  traces 
behind,  which  the  passage  of  two  centuries  does 
not  obliterate.  There  is  a  quiet  nook  which  is 
still  called  "  Rutherford's  Walk."  Two  stones 
stand  on  the  farm  of  Mossrobin,  which  bear  the 
name  of  the  Witnessing  Stones  of  Rutherford  ; 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  to  the 
wanderer  in  Galloway  is  the  old  walls  of  the 
little  church  of  Anwoth  in  which  Rutherford 
preached.  An  earnest  ministry  was  his  at  An- 
woth. u  Woods,  trees,  meadows,  and  hills,"  he 
wrote,  u  are  my  witnesses  that  I  drew  on  a  fair 
match  betwixt  Christ  and  Anwoth."  A  labori- 
ous student  was  he,  as  his  study  in  Bushy- Bield 
witnessed,  when  with  the  morning  light  he  rose 
to  write  his  "  Treatise  on  Grace,"  to  check  the 
rising  flood  of  legalism,  and  to  store  his  mind 
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with  that  varied  learning  which  gave  him  rank 
with  the  ripest  scholars  of  his  day. 

Rutherford  did  not  want  tribulation,  which 
Luther  places  among  the  three  things  which  con- 
stitute  a  well- equipped  minister  of  Christ.  In 
December  1634,  he  writes  to  Lady  Keumure  : 
"  It  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  let  me  see  from  all 
appearances  that  my  labours  in  God's  work  are 
at  an  end,  and  I  must  now  learn  to  suffer,  in  the 
which  I  am  a  dull  scholar.  I  desire  not  to  go 
on  the  lee- side  or  sunny  side  of  religion,  or  to 
put  truth  betwixt  me  and  a  storm,  my  Saviour 
did  not  do  so  for  me,  who  in  his  suffering  took 
the  windy  side  of  the  hill."  For  his  faithful  ad* 
herence  to  Christ's  persecuted  cause  he  was 
warded  in  Aberdeen  in  1636.  In  the  streets 
of  that  city  he  used  to  be  pointed  out  as  the 
banished  minister.  Here  he  contended  with  the 
doctors  of  Aberdeen,  and  wrote  those  famous 
letters,  regarding  which  there  is  no  medium  of 
opinion,  for  they  are  either  the  subject  of  highest 
appreciation,  or  of  censure  and  contempt.  They  can 
afford  to  bear  much,  when  Richard  Baxter  wrote 
of  them  :  u  Hold  off  the  Bible,  such  a  book  the 
world  never  saw;"  and  when  Richard  Cecil,  speak- 
ing of  them,  said,  "  They  are  one  of  my  classics." 
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Rutherford  was  thirty-nine  years  of  age  when 
he  came  to  St  Andrews,  in  1639,  as  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  St  Mary's.  When  the  visitor  enters 
the  court  of  St  Mary's  he  may  observe,  built  into 
the  walls,  stones  initialled  D.  R.  H.,  M.  R.  H. 
These  letters  indicate  the  name  of  Mr  or  Dr 
Robert  Howie,  Rutherford's  predecessor  as  Prin- 
cipal, and  they  were  placed  there  when  in  his 
time  the  College  was  enlarged  and  repaired. 
Diligently  and  efficiently  within  this  College  en- 
closure did  Rutherford  ply  his  work  as  Professor, 
until,  as  Macward,  one  of  his  students,  records, 
"  God  did  so  singularly  second  his  indefatigable 
pains  both  in  teaching  and  in  preaching,  that 
the  University  forthwith  became  a  Lebanon, 
out  of  which  were  taken  cedars  for  building 
the  house  of  the  Lord  throughout  the  whole 
land." 

Rutherford  attended  the  meeting  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  from  1643  to  1647,  having 
been  sent  there  as  Commissioner  ;  and  when  he 
returned  to  Scotland,  it  was  with  this  attestation 
from  that  venerable  Synod:  "We  cannot  but 
restore  him  with  ample  testimony  of  his  learning, 
godliness,  faithfulness,  and  diligence,  and  we 
humbly  pray  the  Father  of  Spirits  to  increase 
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the  number  of  such  burning  and  shining  lights 
among  you." 

But  his  very  eminence  marked  him  out  for  the 
malice  and  cruelty  of  the  Prelates.  Cromwell 
died  in  1658.  Charles  II.  was  restored  in  1660. 
Meanwhile,  Sharpe,  through  the  basest  dissimu- 
lation, had  betrayed  the  Church  which  sent  him 
to  London  to  overwatch  her  interests.  The 
friends  of  Presbytery  were  now  silenced  and 
persecuted.  Rutherford's  name  was  among  the 
first  in  the  doomed  list.  His  treatise,  "Lex, 
Rex :  the  Law  and  the  Prince.  A  discourse  for 
the  Just  Prerogative  of  King  and  People,"  which 
defined  with  boldness  and  discrimination  the 
leading  principles  of  constitutional  government, 
was  denounced.  On  the  23d  October  1660,  a 
fire  was  lighted  before  the  entrance  of  St  Mary's, 
and  that  book  was  burnt  with  all  the  inquisi- 
torial forms  of  reprobation.  The  author  of  it  was 
suspended  from  his  office,  deprived  of  his  income, 
and  warded  to  his  own  house.  But  God's  good- 
ness prevented  the  remainder  of  man's  wrath. 
When  a  messenger  arrived  to  summon  him  as  a 
traitor  to  appear  and  answer  to  the  Parliament, 
which  was  to  meet  in  March  1661,  the  messen- 
ger had  to  execute  the  summons  on  the  sick  man 
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as  he  lay  on  his  bed  of  death.  "  Tell  them," 
was  Rutherford's  reply,  "  I  have  got  a  summons 
already  before  a  Superior  Judge  and  judicatory, 
and  I  behove  to  answer  my  first  summons  ;  but 
ere  your  day  arrive  I  will  be  where  few  kings 
and  great  folks  come."  When  this  message  was 
delivered,  the  Parliament,  with  impotent  rage, 
decreed  that  he  should  be  removed  out  of  his 
house  in  St  Mary's  College,  and  not  be  allowed 
to  die  there.  Lord  Burleigh  made  this  wither- 
ing remark,  after  they  had  passed  their  resolu- 
tion :  u  Ye  have  voted  that  honest  man  out  of 
his  College,  but  you  cannot  vote  him  out  of 
Heaven." 

On  the  30th  of  March  a  funeral  company  as- 
sembled at  St  Mary's  gate,  and  devout  men 
carried  him  to  his  burial.  They  laid  him  in  a 
grave  under  the  shadow  of  the  ruined  Abbey, 
and  placed  over  his  tomb  a  stone  with  the  well- 
known  inscription,  in  which  the  piety  is  better 
than  the  poetry — 

i;  What  tongue,  what  pen,  or  skill  of  men, 
Can  famous  Piutherford  commend?" 

Years  after,  the  same  spot  received  the  mor- 
tal remains  of  Haly burton,  and  traditional  vene- 
ration has  named  it  Sacred  Ground.    It  is  grati- 
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fying  to  see  that  respect  for  Rutherford  still 
lingers  around  his  tomb,  and  has  induced  some 
admirer  of  his  piety  and  principles  of  late  to 
uplift  the  decaying  stone,  to  letter  it  anew,  and 
by  placing  it  erect  save  it  from  the  tread  of  the 
frequent  visitors,  and  from  the  action  of  the 
weather. 

Rutherford's  last  will  and  testament  shows 
how  little  of  this  world's  goods  satisfied  him.  It 
is  an  humble  inventory,  in  which  his  library, 
the  student's  wealth,  bulks  very  large.  "  His 
books  were  estimat  to  1800  lib.  Item,  the  uten- 
cills  and  domicills  of  his  house,  with  the  abulie- 
ments  of  his  body,  all  estimat  to  200  lib. 
11  Summa  of  the  inventori,  2000  lib." 
We  recur  to  an  incident  which  caused  no 
small  stir  in  St  Andrews  during  Rutherford's 
lifetime— it  was  the  public  entry  of  Charles  II. 
After  leaving  Holland,  and  landing  at  Dundee, 
his  Majesty  came  to  St  Andrews,  4th  July,  1650. 
Every  mark  of  loyal  respect  was  paid  him.  The 
keys  of  the  city  were  presented  to  him  at  the 
port,  where  Mr  Andrew  Honeyman,  the  minister, 
made  an  address  to  him  in  English  ;  and  when 
he  came  onwards  in  procession  to  St  Mary's 
College,  Mr  Samuel  Rutherford  made  a  speech 
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to  him  in  Latin.    The  King  lodged  in  the  house 
of  Hugh  Scryingeour,  near  to  the  Abbey. 

And  here  we  may  take  occasion  to  allude  to 
the  charge  of  disloyalty  brought  against  the 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  as  exhibiting  one  of 
those  historical  untruths  which  party  rage  has 
propogated,  and  thoughtlessness  has  received  in 
the  face  of  the  most  flagrant  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  During  that  long  and  arduous 
struggle  which  England  and  Scotland  maintained 
for  their  freedom  against  the  petulant  despotism 
of  James  VI.,  and  the  pertinacious  despotism  of 
Charles  I.,  the  aim  and  desires  of  Scottish  Pres- 
byterians were  summed  up  in  that  impressive 
declaration  of  the  Earl  of  Loudoun:  "  Our  desires 
are  only  the  enjoying  of  our  religion  and  liberties, 
according  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law  of 
his  Majesty's  kingdom,  and  we  humbly  offer 
all  civil  and  temporal  obedience  to  your  Majesty, 
which  will  be  required  or  expected  of  loyal 
subjects."  The  Scottish  Presbyterians  being 
thus  truly  enlightened,  and  constitutional  in 
their  loyalty,  were  alike  opposed  to  the  un- 
patriotic subserviency  of  the  Cavaliers  and 
Churchmen,  and  to  the  violent  extremes  of 
Cromwell  and  the  Sectarians.      They  stoutly 
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protested  against  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
They  chivalrously  espoused  the  cause  of  Charles 
II.  In  January  1649,  Charles  I.  was  beheaded  ; 
on  February  4th,  Presbyterian  Scotland  pro- 
claimed Charles  II.  King.  In  the  face  of 
Cromwell  and  his  invading  armies,  they  crowned 
Charles  II.  at  Scone,  in  January,  1651.  During 
the  whole  of  Cromwell's  Protectorate,  Scotland 
was  treated  as  a  conquered  country,  and  was 
held  in  check  by  the  presence  of  soldiers.  Many 
were  the  fines  levied  upon  Scottish  gentlemen, 
and  upon  none  more  than  those  of  Fife,  for  not 
yielding  acknowledgment  and  submission  to 
Cromwell's  government. 

We  have  made  this  induction  of  facts  to  show 
that  instead  of  disloyalty  there  was  a  prodigal 
expenditure  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  Scotland, 
in  behalf  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  In  return  for 
this,  all  that  Scottish  Presbyterians  reaped  after 
Charles  II. 's  restoration  in  1660,  was  twenty- 
eight  years  of  persecution  and  cruelty,  such  as 
no  other  nation  had  ever  endured. 

During  these  dismal  twenty-eight  years, 
James  Sharpe,  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  stands 
out  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  actors.  To  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  his  character,  the  reader 
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must  view  him  in  connexion  with  Leighton, 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  author  of  the  Com- 
mentary on  Peter,  which  every  one  knows. 

Both  Leighton  and  Sharpe  had  been  ordained, 
and  had  officiated  as  Presbyterian  ministers — 
Sharpe  at  Crail,  Leighton  at  Newbattle. 

Both  conformed  to  Episcopacy.  Leighton  did 
so  from  the  fancy  view  he  entertained  of  primi- 
tive Episcopacy,  and  from  the  flattering  per- 
suasion, that  if  rightly  exhibited,  it  would  be 
seen  to  be  little  different  from  Presbyterianism, 
and  thus  a  union  might  be  formed,  and  the  con- 
tests of  the  time  ended.  Sharpe  conformed  with 
the  ambitious  desire  of  aggrandising  himself. 

Leighton  was  pious ;  Sharpe  was  political. 
Both  were  re-ordained  and  consecrated  at 
Westminster,  12th  December  1661.  Both  in- 
stinctively felt  the  uucongeniality  of  disposition 
and  the  contradiction  of  views  by  which  they 
were  respectively  characterised.  The  one  dis- 
trusted and  disliked  the  other. 

Leighton's  conscience  took  the  alarm,  and  his 
memorable  lamentation  Burnet  relates:  uHe  said 
in  a  letter  to  Burnet '  that  in  the  whole  progress 
of  that  affair  there  appeared  such  gross  charac- 
ters of  an  angry  Providence,  that  however  he 
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was  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  as  to  Episcopacy 
itself,  yet  it  seemed  that  God  was  against  them, 
and  they  were  not  like  to  be  the  men  that  should 
build  up  his  Church,  so  that  the  struggling  about 
it  seemed  to  him  like  a  fighting  against  God.'  " 
Sharpe  persevered  with  an  ominous  infatuation. 

Leighton  used  all  his  influence  to  repress 
the  persecuting  measures  which  were  employed 
to  support  Episcopacy.  Sharpe  advocated 
them.  When  Leighton  remonstrated  with 
Charles,  the  King  laid  the  blame  of  these  mea- 
sures on  Sharpe. 

Leighton,  after  struggling  for  a  time,  withdrew 
from  a  Church  from  which  he  felt  that  Heaven's 
influences  were  withheld,  and  died  in  retirement, 
of  a  broken  heart.  Sharpe,  with  the  bitterness 
of  an  apostate  and  the  fury  of  a  persecutor,  con- 
tinued to  breathe  out  threatenings  and  slaughter 
against  those  of  this  way,  until  a  violent  death 
overtook  him  in  1679  on  Magus  Moor. 

After  Leighton  and  Sharpe  were  re-ordained 
and  invested  with  their  Episcopal  dignities, 
Leighton  refused  to  join  in  the  pomp  of  a  public 
entry,  and  quietly  retired  to  his  residence  in 
Dunblane.  The  grandeur  of  a  procession  was 
quite  a  thing  after  Sharpe's  mind,  and  thus  are 
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the  particulars  noted  by  our  zealous  diarist, 
Lamont : 

"  As  for  Mr  Sbarpe,  he  came  to  Fife  April  15, 
1662,  and  dyned  that  day  at  Abetsau  (Abbots- 
hall),  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay's,  formerly  provost 
of  Edinbro',  his  house,  and  that  night  came  to 
Lesly,  being  attended  by  divers,  both  of  the 
nobilitie  and  gentrie.  The  next  day,  being 
Wednesday,  the  16th  of  April,  he  went  to  St 
Andrews  from  Lesly,  attended  from  the  Earl  of 
Rothes,  his  house,  with  about  60  horse  ;  but,  by 
the  way  divers  persons  and  corporations  (being 
written  for  in  particular  by  the  said  E.  of  Rothes 
a  day  or  two  before.)  mett  him,  some  at  ane 
place,  and  some  at  ane  other,  viz.,  some  from 
Faukland,  Achtermoughtie,  Cupar,  Craill,  and 
about  120  horsemen  from  St  Andrews  and  else- 
where, so  that  once  they  were  estimate  to  be 
about  700  or  800  horse.  The  nobilitie  ther  were 
E.  of  Rothes,  E.  of  Kelly,  Earle  of  Leven,  and 
the  Lord  Newwarkes;  of  gentrie,  Ardrosse, 
Lundy,  Rires,  Dury,  Skaddoway,  Doctor  Mairtin, 
of  Strandry,  and  divers  others.  All  the  way 
the  said  Archbishop  rode  thus,  viz.,  betwixt  two 
noblemen,  namely,  Rothes  on  his  right,  and 
Kelly  on  his  left  hand.    No  ministers  were  pre- 
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sent  ther,  safe  Mr  William  Barclay,  formerly 
deposed  out  of  Faukland,  and  Mr  Walter  Comry, 
minister  of  St  Leonard's  College,  that  came  forth 
with  the  Bishop,  his  son,  out  of  St  Andrews  to 
meet  his  father.  (He  dwells  in  the  Abbey  in 
Mr  George  Wemyss'  house,  that  formerly  be- 
longed to  B.  Spottiswoode,  Archb.  of  St  An- 
drews). That  night  there  supped  with  the  said 
Bishop  the  E.  of  Rothes,  Kelly,  Newwarke, 
Ardrosse,  Lundy,  Strandry,  and  divers  others  ; 
and  divers  of  them  dined  with  him  the  next  day. 
As  for  Rothes  and  Ardrosse,  they  lodged  with 
him  all  night.  On  the  Sabath  after  he  preached 
in  the  Town  Church  in  the  forenoone,  and  a 
velvet  cushion  in  the  pulpit  before  him;  his  text, 
1  Cor.  ii.  2,  'For  I  determined  to  know  nothing 
amonge  you  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified.' 
His  sermon  did  not  run  mutch  on  the  words,  but 
in  a  discourse  of,  vindicating  himself,  and  of 
pressing  of  Episcopacie  and  the  utilitie  of  it, 
showing,  since  it  was  wanting,  that  ther  hath 
beine  nothing  but  troubels  and  disturbances 
both  in  Church  and  State." 

In  Wodrow's  correspondence  we  have  a  simi- 
lar account  of  Archbishop  Sharpe's  first  sermon  by 
one  who  heard  it.    Wodrow's  informant  adds, 
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that  the  Archbishop  closed  his  discourse  by  tell- 
ing, "  that  if  these  arguments  he  had  offered  were 
not  convincing,  he  had  more  painful  ones  in  re- 
serve." This  same  informant,  by  bribing  the 
door-keepers,  got  admission  into  the  first  Synod 
which  the  Archbishop  held,  and  hiding  beneath 
the  seats  heard  what  was  done  :  "  He  said  there 
were  very  many  absent,  at  which  the  Bishop 
stormed  not  a  little.  And  further,  when  a  minis- 
ter, whom  he  thinks  was  the  minister  of  Leuchars, 
complained  of  the  growth  of  Popery  in  their 
bounds,  and  entreated  that  some  means  might  be 
fallen  on  to  suppress  it,  the  Bishop,  with  heat  and 
violence  said  :  '*  Let  alone  of  that,  sir;  let  us  take 
care  to  bear  down  the  fanatics,  our  greatest 
enemies." 

For  seventeen  years  did  Sharpe  enjoy  his  Archi- 
episcopal  elevation ;  if  enjoyment  it  could  be,  to 
live  as  the  primate  of  subservient  curates,  as  the 
companion  of  profligate  and  apostate  nobles,  such 
as  Lauderdale  and  Middleton,  as  the  destroyer 
of  his  country's  liberties,  and  the  oppressor  of  his 
country's  Church,  as  a  councillor  of  the  High 
Commission  and  Star  Chamber,  in  constant  fear 
alike  of  the  prayers  of  the  godly  and  of  the  sword 
of  the  assassin.    Probably  no  man  could  be 
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named  in  the  whole  of  Scotland's  chequered 
history,  whose  career  is  more  chargeable  with 
the  blood  of  the  quiet  livers  of  a  land  than  Sharpe. 

The  executioners  of  the  bloody  counsels,  which 
Sharpe  advocated  in  the  Star  Chamber,  were 
Claverhouse,  Dalzell  of  Binns,  Grierson  of  Lagg, 
and  Bruce  of  Earishall ;  men  whose  soldierhood 
consisted  in  hunting  and  shooting  down  poor 
peasants,  and  whose  bravery  was  manifested  in 
blasphemously  outraging  the  forbearance  of  a 
long-suffering  God. 

Popery  has  written  her  errors  on  flowers. 
Many  of  the  names  which  wild  flowers  bear 
show  their  Popish  origin.  Mariolatry  is  inscribed 
ou  very  many  of  them,  such  as  Lady's  Mantle, 
which  means  our  Lady's,  the  Virgin  Mary's 
Mantle  ;  Lady  Grass,  Lady's  Bedstraw,  &c.  &c. 
Presbyterianism  has  associated  her  antipathies 
with  weeds.  There  is  a  weed  which  every  worker 
of  a  garden  knows,  a  weed  with  a  smooth  leaf  and 
spreading  root,  which  grows  in  shady  places,  and 
which  is  most  difficult  to  get  rid  of  when  once  it 
has  got  into  the  soil.  This  weed  is  known  in 
England  by  the  name  of  Goutweed.  In  Scotland 
it  is  called  Bishopry.  One  sunny  day  in  June, 
Sharpe  was  sauntering  in  his  garden  within  the 
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Abbey  enclosures,  and  was  amusing  himself  by 
observing  the  gardener  at  his  work.  This  weed 
came  frequently  in  the  man's  way  "  What  do 
you  call  that  troublesome  weed?"  asked  the 
Archbishop.  "Aye,"  said  the  man,  <lit  is  a 
bitter  bad  weed,  they  ca'  it  Bishopry,  my  Lord, 
and  when  its  ance  got  in,  it's  no  easily  got  out." 
This  answer  cost  the  man  his  place,  and  two  or 
three  twists  of  the  thumb  screw,  and  much  ill 
usage,  for  Sharpe  suspected,  and  on  inquiry  found 
that  the  man  was  a  favourer  of  the  Presbyterian 
cause. 

Sharpe  had  only  two  successors  in  the  Arch- 
bishopric. The  one  was  Alexander  Burnet,  who 
died  in  1684  ,  the  other  was  Arthur  Koss,  who 
was  unseated  in  place  and  power  by  the  glorious 
Revolution  of  1688. 

We  are  thus  brought  forward  to  the  second, 
or  Anti-Revolution  period  of  Scottish  Episco- 
pacy, and  may  pause  in  passing  to  survey  its 
characteristics.  We  wont  be  long  detained,  for 
it  has  but  the  one  prevailing  feature  of  cruelty 
and  persecution.  It  appears  red  with  the  blood 
of  slaughtered  saints.  God  only  knows  the 
amount  of  suffering  and  of  sorrow  which,  by 
cruel  deaths,  by  torture,  by  imprisonment,  by 
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fires,  by  banishments,  poor  Scotland  endured  at 
the  hand  of  Scottish  Eipscopacy  betwixt  the 
years  1660  and  1688.  To  the  last  it  exerted  its 
envenomed  and  deadly  influence  against  that 
which  has  made  Britain  great ;  for,  while  in 
England  the  Bishops  were  co-operating  with  the 
Nonconformists  in  effecting,  on  behalf  of  their 
common  Protestantism,  the  blessed  Revolution  ; 
and,  while  in  Ireland  Episcopalians  and  Presby- 
terians fought  as  fellows  in  the  siege  of  Derry 
and  Enniskillen,  Scottish  Episcopacy,  feeling  that 
their  interests  were  inseparable,  firmly  adhered 
to  the  House  of  Stuart,  to  Popery,  and  to  ab- 
solutism. 


CHAPTER    III. 

The  seventeen  years  of  Sharpe's  primacy  had 
given  St  Andrews  a  most  undesirable  distinction. 
While  he  lived  a  certain  measure  of  briskness 
might  have  been  imparted  to  the  town  by  the 
expending  of  his  Archiepiscopal  revenues,  and 
by  the  resort  of  place-seeking  clergy  ;  but  every 
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thing  that  ennobleth  and  exalteth  a  place 
perished.  In  dens  and  caves,  in  moss  and  moor- 
land, where  God-fearing  men  lay  hid ;  in  cot- 
tages, which  mourned  the  absence  of  father  and 
brother  out  on  the  hills,  with  a  price  set  on  their 
heads  ;  in  the  flats  of  Holland,  where  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  lived  in  exile,  the  name  of  St 
Andrews  was  a  name  of  ill  omen.  It  was  the 
seat  of  that  Black  Prelacy  which  broke  God's 
folk  in  pieces,  and  which  oppressed  God's  heri- 
tage. These  seventeen  years  have  more  to  do 
with  the  subsequent  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
town  than  most  suppose. 

The  professors  and  ministers  had  acted  so  often 
the  part  of  what  was  known  in  the  phrase  of 
these  times  as  "  Jack  on  both  sides,"  that  all 
sense  of  public  principle  had  disappeared,  and 
although  the  Vicar  of  Bray  had  not  appeared, 
his  resolution  was  uniformly  acted  upon,  that 
come  what  might,  they  would  hold  their  places, 
where  they  might  eat  and  drink,  might  dose  and 
die.  In  vain  after  this  you  look  for  any  appear- 
ance on  behalf  of  Christ's  cause.  Hereafter  all 
Christian  memories  of  the  Scottish  Worthies' 
kind,  disappear  from  St  Andrews  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 
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There  are  two  of  that  class  which  we  might 
have  introduced  earlier.  Two  miles  from  St 
Andrews,  on  the  Crail  road,  you  come  on  Kin- 
kell.  It  has  to  the  passer-by  only  the  appear- 
ance of  a  commonplace  farm.  A  wall  of  rock, 
bright  with  flowering  whins  stretches  down  to  the 
farm  town,  and  a  row  of  ocean-blasted  ash  trees 
surround  two  sides  of  what  has  once  formed  a  court. 
In  those  days  of  trouble  a  Scottish  manor-house 
stood  here,  and  the  proprietors  wore  the  name 
of  the  place  as  their  patrimonial  title.  They 
attached  themselves  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  At 
their  own  peril  they  harboured  outed  ministers, 
and  opened  their  house  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  On  one  occasion,  Mr  John  Welsh,  the 
younger,  preached  at  Kinkell.  A  profligate  youth 
being  at  the  University  of  St  Andrews  attended 
sermon,  and  in  his  spite  and  mockery  threw  some- 
what at  the  preacher,  and  hit  him.  Mr  Welsh 
stopt,  and  said  he  did  not  know  who  had  put 
that  public  affront  on  a  servant  of  Christ,  but  be 
he  who  he  would,  he  was  persuaded  there  would 
be  more  present  at  his  death,  than  were  hearing 
him  preach  that  day,  and  the  multitude  was  not 
small.  This  turned  out  to  be  Philip  Standfield, 
son  to  Sir  James  Standfield  of  Newmilns,  by 
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Haddington.  This  unhappy  youth  was  tried, 
and  condemned  and  executed  for  the  murder  of 
his  father.  Mr  Staudfield  acknowledged  this  in 
prison  after  he  was  condemned,  and  that  God 
was  about  to  accomplish  what  he  had  been 
warned  of.  This  is  told  by  Wodrow,  as  we  have 
transcribed  it.  On  another  occasion,  Mr  Black- 
adder  preached  at  Kinkell  on  a  Sabbath-day  to  a 
considerable  congregation.  The  long  gallery 
and  two  chambers  were  full,  and  multitudes  out 
of  doors  :  u  Their  peaceful  meeting  was  disturbed 
by  the  arrival  of  the  militia  to  disperse  them,  at- 
tended by  a  great  number  of  the  rascality,  with 
many  of  the  worst  got  scholars  from  the  College, 
and  some  noblemen's  sons."  But  the  stout  bear- 
ing of  the  laird,  and  the  kindness  of  his  lady, 
quelled  the  militia,  who  retired  and  allowed  the 
service  to  go  on  without  further  molestation. 

Among  the  list  of  those  who  were  fined  for 
having  conventicles,  we  meet  with  the  name  of 
Lady  Kinkell ;  and  among  fugitives  for  the  sake 
of  their  principles  whom  it  was  illegal  to  reset, 
we  find  the  first  in  the  Fife  lists,  John  Henryson 
servant  in  Kinkell. 

When  in  November  1688,  William  of  Orange 
unfurled  the  flag  of  liberty  on  the  headlands  of 
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England,  and  when  the  loud  acclaim  was  heard 
throughout  the  land,  it  would,  we  fear,  be  but 
feebly  returned  from  this  city  of  St  Andrews. 
What  the  nation  hailed  as  a  glorious  Revolution, 
was  here  regarded  as  a  civil  rebellion,  for  the 
sympathies  of  the  leading  citizens  were  with  the 
dethroned  Stuarts.  But  professors  and  ministers 
contrived  to  get  over  these  feelings,  and  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  altered  state  of  things.  King 
William  was  often  heard  to  say,  "  That  he  won- 
dered what  was  become  of  the  Episcopal  party." 
And  the  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe  remarks  it, 
as  "  very  observable  in  the  Revolution,  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  came  all  into  the  principles  of 
the  suffering  sincere  party." 

But  the  convincing  logic  of  events  very  soon 
demonstrated  that  even  the  material  prosperity 
of  a  place  decays  with  its  religious  interests.  In 
1697,  we  find  these  time-serving  professors 
hatching  "  ane  proposal  for  transporting  the 
University  to  Perth,"-— a  proposal  which  would 
have  deprived  St  Andrews  at  once  of  its  import- 
ance and  its  principal  means  of  support.  From 
the  papers  which  relate  to  this  projected  transla- 
tion, we  transcribe  the  following,  which  forms 
part  of  a  letter  from  Mr  John  Craigie  :  "  The 
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victuals  are  clearer  here  than  anywhere  else,  viz., 
fleshs,  drinks  of  all  sorts  This  place  is  ill- 
provided  for  all  commodities  and  trades,  which 
obliges  us  to  send  to  Edinburgh  and  provide 
ourselves  with  shoes,  clothes,  hatts,  &c,  and  what 
are  here  are  double  rate.  This  place  is  ill-pro- 
vided of  fresh  water,  the  most  part  being  served 
with  a  stripe,  where  the  foul  clothes,  herring, 
fish,  &c,  are  washed,  so  that  it  is  most  pairt 
neasty  and  unwholesome.  This  place  is  a  most 
thin  and  pieicing  air,  even  to  an  excess,  seeing 
that  nitre  grows  upon  the  walls  of  chambers 
where  fires  are  used,  if  there  be  a  light  to  the 
north.  As  also  why  infectious  diseases  have 
been  observed  to  begin  and  rage  most  here,  as  in 
the  visitation  in  1640,  when  Dr  Bruce  died.  This 
place  being  now  only  a  village,  where  most  part 
farmers  dwell,  the  whole  streets  are  filled  with 
dunghills,  which  are  exceedingly  noisome  and 
ready  to  infect  the  air,  especially  at  this  season, 
when  the  herring  gutts  are  exposed  in  them,  or 
rather  in  all  corners  of  the  town  by  themselves, 
and  the  season  of  the  year  apt  to  breed  infection, 
which  partly  maybe  said  to  have  been  the  occa- 
sion of  last  year's  dysenterie,  which  from  its 
beginning  here  raged  through  most  part  of  the 
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kingdom."  A  truely  doleful  picture  this!  It 
looks  as  if  place  and  people  had  been  alike  covered 
with  the  hairraould  of  decay. 

From  this  we  turn  to  a  very  different  subject 
of  contemplation,  to 

"Man's  highest  triumph,  man's  profoundest  fall, 
The  death-bed  of  the  just." 

In  September  1712,  Halyburton  lay  on  his 
death-bed.  His  weighty  dying  sayings  are  words 
of  life  to  survivors.  Speaking  of  dying,  he  said  : 
"  This  is  a  lesson  of  practical  divinity ;  this  is 
the  practice  of  religion  to  make  use  of  it  when 
we  come  to  the  pinch."  "It  is  good  to  have 
Him  to  go  to  when  we  are  turning  our  face  to 
the  wall."  This  was  his  estimate  of  the  mini- 
stry :  "  I  would  rather  be  a  contemned  minister 
of  God  than  the  greatest  prince  on  earth.  I 
preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ  with  pleasure,  and 
I  loved  it,  for  my  own  soul's  salvation  was  upon 
it."  Thoughts  of  St  Andrews  were  much  on  his 
spirit :  "  That  which  fills  me  with  fear  is  a  mis- 
improven  Gospel  in  St  Andrews."  "  Sirs,  I  shall 
be  a  witness  against  St  Andrews."  Steadily 
contemplating  death,  and  all  in  it  that  is  terrible 
to  nature,  the  dying  believer  could  say :  "Blessed 
be  God,  I  am  provided  ;  God  is  a  good  portion. 
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I  want  death  to  complete  my  happiness."  Meagre 
truly  is  this  passing  notice,  but  it  is  enough 

"To  express, 
If  not  his  worth,  yet  our  respectfulness." 

We  shall  see  from  the  subject  now  to  be  nar- 
rated, that  events,  which  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent  affect  the  present  ecclesiastical  condition 
of  Scotland,  took  their  rise  in  very  commonplace 
times,  and  with  very  commonplace  persons.  In 
1720,  Mr  James  Hadow  was  Principal  of  St 
Mary's  College.  Previously  to  this  he  had  been 
minister  of  Cupar,  and  Professor  of  Divinity. 
His  theology  seems  to  be  of  that  fussy  kind  which 
is  always  in  dread  of  heresy,  which,  like  a  jointed 
automaton,  moves  with  a  regulated  precision, 
which  wants  the  freedom  and  humanity  of 
Scripture,  and  which  is  apt  to  be  "  too  orthodox 
to  be  evangelical."  Associated  with  him  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Ecclesiastical  History  was  Mr  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  formerly  minister  of  Larbert. 
Mr  Campbell's  views  took  an  extremely  opposite 
direction  from  Principal  Hadow's.  In  an  Essay 
on  "  Enthusiasm,"  he  laid  down  principles  which 
subverted  the  whole  scope  and  character  of  re- 
vealed religion,  and  which  derided  as  extrava- 
gance the  idea  of  an  anxious  inquirer  "  consult- 
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ing  the  Throne  of  Grace,  laying  their  matters 
before  the  Lord,  and  imploring  his  light  and 
direction."  Principal  Hadow  was  an  Ultra- 
Calvinist ;  Professor  Campbell  was  a  Rationalist, 

Betwixt  these  widely- differing  phases  of  senti- 
ment there  existed  a  class  of  ministers,  who 
feeling  deeply  the  necessities  of  their  own  hearts, 
and  who  receiving  the  declarations  of  God's 
Word  in  the  simplicity  of  faith,  maintained  that 
God  has  in  the  Gospel  offer  made  a  deed  of  gift 
and  grant  of  his  Son  unto  mankind  lost,  so  that 
each  one  is  warranted  on  the  ground  of  that 
offer  to  take  Christ  as  his  own  to  rest  on,  and  what 
Christ  has  done  as  belonging  particularly  to 
himself  for  appropriation  and  participation.  This 
class  embraced  such  men  as  Boston  of  Ettrick, 
Hog  of  Carnock,  Wilson  of  Maxton,  Webster 
of  Edinburgh,  Wilson  of  Perth,  and  the  Erskines. 
These  men  felt  that  the  free  and  unconditional 
and  sincere  offer  which  the  Gospel  makes  to 
every  one,  is  the  only  foundation  of  the  sinner's 
faith  and  hope. 

It  was  around  this  as  the  foundation- doctrine 
that  the  controversy  gathered.  The  higher 
Calvinists,  such  as  Principal  Hadow,  brought 
forward  their  views  of  election  so  as  in  reality 
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to  impede  and  fetter  the  Gospel  offer.  The 
misty  divines  perplexed  and  puzzled  themselves 
and  their  hearers,  by  throwing  in  faith  and  re- 
pentance as  conditions  betwixt  the  sinner  and 
the  Gospel  offer.  The  Paganised  divines,  such 
as  Professor  Campbell,  looking  down  with  a  self- 
complacent  air  from  their  philosophic  height, 
professed  to  treat  the  whole  subject  as  the  rub- 
bish of  theological  jargon  —  the  word- war  of 
weak-brained  and  narrow-minded  enthusiasts. 
It  was  only  such  men  as  Boston  and  his  asso- 
ciates who  saw  and  estimated  aright  the  vitally 
important  truth  imperilled. 

To  these  times  and  to  these  persons  we  must 
look,  when  wre  search  for  the  sources  of  those 
ecclesiastical  divisions  which  Scotland  mourns. 
Boston  names  Principal  Hadow  as  "  the  spring" 
of  the  movement  against  the  truth.  He  encoun- 
tered with  much  success  the  Principal  in  the 
Commission,  and  defended  the  doctrine  which 
himself  and  his  associates  maintained,  viz.,  the 
absolute  and  unconditional  freedom  of  access  to 
the  Saviour,  which  the  Gospel  gives  to  every 
sinner.  Along  with  his  eleven  brethren,  Boston 
bore  the  Commission's  rebuke,  protested  against 
their  deliverance,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death 
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bewailed  it.  Some  years  later,  the  remembrance 
of  what  was  then  done,  and  the  growing  oppres- 
sion of  the  Church  Courts,  forced  Erskine, 
Moncrieff,  Wilson,  and  Fisher,  into  the  first 
great  separation  from  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Late  in  a  dusky  evening  in  the  month  of 
August,  1773,  a  post-chaise  rattled  over  the 
rough  streets  of  St  Andrews.  The  travellers  it 
contained  were  Dr  SamuelJohnson,  andBoswell 
his  biographer.  The  old  city  was  somewhat 
fluttered  by  the  arrival.  Next  day  the  sun  shone 
cheerily,  and  many  curious  eyes  watched  the 
portly  form  of  Johnson,  arrayed  in  his  wide 
broad- skirted  brown  coat  and  top-boots,  aud 
steadying  his  rolling  gait  by  a  large  English 
oaken  stick.  He  walked  through  the  streets 
and  wynds,  marked,  as  himself  describes  it, 
"  by  the  silence  and  solitude  of  inactive  indigence 
and  gloomy  depopulation.'7  He  surveyed  the 
Castle.  He  sauntered  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
Cathedral,  with  his  head  uncovered,  speculating 
in  sonorous  phrase  regarding  the  scenes  which 
the  crumbling  walls  had  witnessed. 

But  Johnson's  sympathies  were  most  vividly 
affected  by  social  intercourse.  It  was  when  he 
supped  at  the  "  the  Mitre,"  or  drank  tea  in  his 
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own  rooms,  in  company  with  Goldsmith, 
Reynolds,  and  Garrick,  that  the  powers  of  his 
mind  were  seen  in  full  play.  The  Professors 
"  entertained  Johnson  and  Boswell  with  a  very 
good  dinner,"  and  in  the  intercourse  which 
flanked  it,  and  in  his  breakfastings  and  tea- 
driukings,  would  the  great  Cham  of  literature  be 
seen  to  advantage.  Had  the  entertaining  of 
Johnson  and  Boswell  devolved  on  Fergusson  the 
poet,  they  would  not  have  fared  so  well  as  they 
did.  Fergusson's  Scotch  pride  was  stung  by 
Johnson's  prejudices  against  Scotland,  and  in  a 
poem  u  to  the  Principal  and  Professors  of  the 
University  of  St  Andrews,  on  their  superb  treat 
to  Dr  Samuel  Johnson,"  he  thus  addresses 
them : — 

St  Andrews  town  may  look  right  gawsy, 

Nae  grass  will  grow  upon  her  causey  ; 

Nor  wa'flower  of  a  yellow  dye 

Glour  dowy  o'er  her  ruins  high  ; 

Sin  Samy's  head,  weel  bang'd  in  lear, 

Has  seen  the  Alma  Mater  there. 

Regents,  my  winsome  billy  boys, 

'Bout  him  you've  made  an  unco  noise. 
***** 

But  hear  me,  lads,  'gin  I'd  been  there, 

How  I  wad  trimm'd  the  bill  o'  fare ! 

For  ne'er  sic  surly  wight  as  he 

Had  met  wi'  sic  respect  frae  me. 
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Mind  ye  what  Sam,  the  lying  loun, 

Has  in  his  dictionar  laid  down  ? 

That  aits  in  England  are  a  feast 

To  cow,  an'  horse,  and  sic  like  beast ; 

While  in  Scots  ground  this  growth  was  common 

To  feast  the  gab  o'  man  and  woman. 

Tak  tent,  ye  Regents  !  then  an'  hear 

My  list  o'  gudely  hameil  gear. 

The  poet's  bill  of  fare  consists  of  u  A  Haggis 
fat,"  "  A  gude  sheep's  head,"  "  0  gude  fat  brose, 
a  dainty  dose," 

And  white  and  bloody  puddin  's  routh, 
To  gar  the  Doctor  skirl  o'  drouth. 
Then  let  his  wisdom  girn  and  snarl 
O'er  a  weel  toastit  girdle  farl ; 
An'  learn,  that  maugre  o'  his  wame, 
111  bairns  are  aye  best  heard  at  hame. 

From  1780  to  1819  St  Andrews  was  familiar 
with  the  grave  aspect  of  Dr  George  Hill,  Princi- 
pal of  St  Mary's  College,  and  successor  to  Prin- 
cipal Eobertson,  in  guiding  the  counsels  of  the 
Church  when  Moderatism  was  in  the  ascendant. 
His  life  has  been  written  by  one  who  was  related 
to  him,  and  who  succeeded  him  in  ecclesiastical 
influence— the  late  Dr  George  Cook. 

The  Americans,  when  they  speak  of  the  libe- 
rality of  their  institutions,  not  unfrequently  crown 
their  argument  with  the  boast  that  the  humblest 
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citizen  may  fire  his  ambition  with  the  hope  of 
one  day  sitting  in  the  President's  chair.  Britain, 
in  a  quieter  way,  has  also  her  own  stories  to  tell 
of  the  open  door  to  honour,  and  of  the  advance- 
ment which  merit  may  secure  to  the  humblest. 
In  1795  there  was  among  the  theological  stu- 
dents of  St  Mary's,  a  big- boned  student,  who 
passed  among  his  fellows  as  by  no  means  remark- 
able for  talent  or  attainment,  who  wore  his  black 
coat  until  it  was  very  rusty,  and  who  eked  out 
his  slender  income  by  private  teaching.  This 
obscure  student  sits  to-day  on  the  Woolsack  as 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Campbell,  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Great  Britain. 

Contemporary  with  Lord  Campbell  as  a  stu- 
dent in  St  Andrews,  was  the  celebrated  Dr  John 
Ley  den,  poet,  philologist,  and  "  the  most  mar- 
vellous of  Orientalists."  He  was  prematurely  cut 
off  in  1811,  by  fever,  in  India,  where  he  held  the 
situation  of  judge. 

But  we  hasten  to  close  these  details  by  a  pass- 
ing notice  of  the  greatest  of  modern  Scotchmen, 
as  St  Andrews  knew  him  thirty  years  ago.  That 
dreamy-looking  man,  whose  shaggy  hair  is  tinged 
with  grey,  clad  in  an  olive-coloured  great-coat, 
with  a  white  neckcloth  loosely  twisted  round  his 
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neck,  walking  with  an  absorbed  air,  and  bearing 
a  roll  of  manuscript  and  books  huddled  up  to  his 
chin,  is  Dr  Chalmers.  He  is  on  his  way  to  his 
class.  Chalmer's  students  need  no  porter's  bell 
to  summon  them.  Already  are  they  clustered 
on  the  outer  stairs  that  lead  to  the  lecture-room. 
The  censor  who  calls  the  roll  has  no  absentee  to 
mark.  No  student  here  adopts  the  equivoke  for 
his  being  away,  "  I  was  indisposed,  sir,"  for 
every  student  is  disposed  to  attend.  And  well 
are  they  rewarded  for  their  attendance.  Chal- 
mers is  no  ingenious  constructor  of  systems.  He 
is  but  an  interpreter  of  the  nature  and  wants  of 
man.  Philosophy  discovers  man's  wants,  Chris- 
tianity supplies  them.  Such  the  ethics  Chalmers 
taught ;  himself  taught  by  the  searching  experi- 
ence he  had  passed  through. 

If  it  was  said  of  Samuel  Johnson  that  he 
Johnsonized  the  public  taste  by  his  writings,  it 
might  be  said  of  Thomas  Chalmers  that  he 
Chalmerianized  the  mind  of  young  Scotland, 
betwixt  the  years  1823  and  1829,  in  the  low- 
roofed  crowded  class-room  which  looked  out  with 
two  dim  windows  in  to  the  Butts  Wynd.  He 
had  exalted  the  pulpit  by  the  noble  fervour  of  a 
restored  and  vindicated  Evangelism.   Now  he  is 
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in  the  second  stage  of  his  great  mission,  and  is 
rescuing  the  class-room  from  the  old  and  mis- 
chievous metaphysics  of  false  philosophy,  and  is 
making  ethical  science  instead  of  the  perverter 
the  handmaid  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  A  great 
work  this,  and  such  as  only  a  mind  great  in  genius 
and  devotion  could  undertake  and  accomplish. 
It  was  part  of  the  fulfilling  of  the  great  proposi- 
tion which  Chalmers'  life  so  brilliantly  esta- 
blishes— VeRITATEM  PHILOSOPHIA  QUiERIT, 
THEOLOGIA  INVENIT,  RELIGIO  POSSIDET. 

No  sketch  of  Dr  Chalmers  in  St  Andrews 
would  be  complete  without  an  allusion  to  two  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  students.  That 
tall  figure,  crossing  the  street  and  looking 
thoughtfully  to  the  ground,  stooped  somewhat  in 
shoulders,  and  his  hand  awkwardly  grasping  the 
lappet  of  his  coat,  is  Alexander  Duff,  the  pride 
of  both  Colleges,  whose  mind  has  received  the 
impress  of  Chalmers'  big  thoughts,  and  the  form 
of  his  phraseology.  Under  Chalmers  he  was 
the  institutor  of  Sabbath  Schools,  and  the  origi- 
nator of  Students'  Missionary  Societies.  Now 
he  labours  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges,  an  ac- 
knowledged chief  among  missionaries.  The 
companion  that  attends  Duff  non  passibus  equis, 
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younger  and  smaller,  with  a  pale  countenance, 
and  bright  eye  and  springy  gait,  is  John 
Urquhart,  whom  the  grave  prematurelyclaimed. 

Let  us  try  and  recall  the  appearance  of  that  old 
College  Court  of  St  Salvator,  as  it  looked  thirty 
years  ago.  Dingy  and  decaying  and  old-world- 
like it  seemed,  but  it  was  full  of  interest.  On  its 
east  and  south  sides  were  the  ruins  of  the  houses 
in  which  the  College  bread  was  baked,  and  the 
College  beer  brewed.  Along  the  north  side 
extended  a  range  of  barrack-like  building,  supply- 
ing in  its  upper  stories  rooms  for  the  collegians, 
and  from  which  the  last  occupant  was  driven  by 
the  nightly  invasion  of  a  ghost ;  and  affording, 
under  the  piazzas,  class-rooms  for  Greek  and 
logic.  The  west  side  was  occupied  by  the  long, 
bare,  and  cold-looking  common  halls,  where  the 
students  were  wont  to  dine,  where  the  laws  of 
the  College  were  yearly  read  in  the  presence  of 
Principal,  professors,  and  students,  and  in  the 
corner  of  which,  drawing  the  curiosity  of  ail  eyes, 
stood  the  old  pulpit  from  which  John  Knox's 
voice  had  roused  Scotland  to  the  Reformation. 

This  area  is  associated  with  forms  which  the 
student's  mind  never  forgets.  There  is  the 
accomplished  Latinist,  Dr  John  Hunter ;  age 
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has  bent  Lis  venerable  figure  and  whitened  his 
streaming  hair.  That  is  Dr  Thomas  Gillespie, 
stout  and  stiff  in  person,  his  chin  buried  in  his 
neckcloth,  and  his  spectacles  spread  upon  his 
breast ;  beloved  of  his  students^for  his  kindli- 
ness of  heart,  his  fine  taste,  and  his  laughter- 
moving  wit.  There  is  Professor  Thomas  Duncan, 
in  his  unfailing  drabs,  his  black  coat  rubbed 
with  the  chalk  off  the  board,  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  his  shoulder  forming  an  obtuse  angle, 
and  his  gold-linked  watch  chain  with  its  comple- 
ment of  seals,  dangling  at  full  length  ;  even  the 
biggest  dunce  in  his  class  respected  him  for  his 
mathematical  enthusiasm  and  learning,  and  the 
most  staid  student  was  often  forced  into  a  smile 
by  his  innocent  peculiarities  ;  he  will  ever  be 
known  as  the  life-long  friend  of  Dr  Chalmers. 
That  is  the  philosophic  Jackson ;  and  this  Dr 
George  Cook  ;  many  metaphysicians  have  every 
sense  except  common  sense — Dr  Cook's  strong 
common  sense,  undimmed  by  the  mist  of  meta- 
physics, was  to  him  et  decus  et  tutamen.  There  is 
Dr  James  Hunter,  marching  to  his  class-room 
with  the  military  air  of  a  colonel  of  grenadiers  ; 
and  he  who  walks  with  an  elastic  step  through 
the  court  is  Professor  Alexander,  who  always 
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felt  an  honest  anxiety  for  the  good  of  his 
students. 

A  whole  generation  of  professors  death  has 
thus  removed.  l<  My  last  remaining  tie  with  the 
College  is  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Professor 
Alexander,"  writes  one  who,  engaged  in  life's 
business,  is  yet  a  good  way  off  from  life's  middle 
stage. 

"  Vitae  sumraa  brevis  spem  nos  vetat  inchoare  longam." 
We  would  but  deepen  the  pathos  of  this  reflec- 
tion, as  well  as  widen  its  scope,  by  going  to  St 
Mary's  College  and  recalling  other  two,  whom 
the  city  but  lately  knew  and  now  knows  no 
more.  We  miss  the  busy  Principal  Haldane, 
who  in  his  day  occupied  many  situations,  and 
displayed  a  singular  aptitude  for  each,  whether 
as  the  country  minister,  the  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, the  teacher  of  divinity,  the  moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly,  or  the  city  preacher. 
There  is  also  Professor  Tennant,  a  son  of  mirth- 
ful song,  whom  literature  claims  for  herself,  a 
true  Phil -Hebraist,  with  whom  thelove  of  Hebrew 
was  a  passion  before  it  procured  for  him  a  chair. 
You  hear  the  sharp  stroke  of  stilts,  and  on  look- 
ing round,  you  see  the  Professor  swinging  on  his 
crutches,  for  he  was  lame  in  both  his  feet :  his 
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hat  is  tied  by  a  ribbon  under  his  chin,  and  his 
happy  face  is  rosy  with  buftetting  against  the 
wind.  Why  is  it  that  the  public  have  been  de- 
prived so  long  of  those  lectures  on  Hebrew 
literature  and  the  Holy  Land,  which  he  so  care- 
fully elaborated  in  the  seclusion  of  Devon  Grove, 
writing  them  first  on  a  slate  before  he  trans- 
ferred them  to  paper,  and  which  when  delivered 
electrified  every  one  who  listened  to  them  ? 

On  Friday  evenings  a  feeble  light  uniformly 
glimmered  from  one  or  two  of  these  old  class- 
rooms. This  was  the  product  of  a  few  thin 
tallow  candles  placed  in  wide  wooden  blocks,  and 
intimated  that  this  was  the  night  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Debating  Societies.  The  Literary  and  the 
Classical  Societies  were  there  in  their  strength. 
But  the  most  celebrated,  both  for  its  age  and 
position,  is  the  Theological  Society  which  meets 
in  St  Mary's.  This  society  can  count  up  its  two 
and  a- half  centuries,  for  it  dates  from  the  days 
of  Andrew  Melville,  who  instituted  it.  When 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  saw  the  Eton  scholars 
at  cricket  and  foot-ball,  he  said  to  the  friend  who 
attended  him:  "It  is  in  places  like  this  that 
Waterloo  was  gained."  This  remark  may  be 
appropriately  applied  to  these  debating  societies. 
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They  exercise  a  fontal  influence  on  the  student, 
oftentimes  calling  forth  powers  of  which  the 
possessor  was  unconscious,  and  giving  shape  and 
course  to  his  after  life.  Were  some  student  to 
gather  together  the  salient  facts  connected  with 
these  societies,  and  the  subjects  of  their  discus- 
sion, the  work  would  not  be  without  its  interest 
and  use. 

Here  these  notices  close,  for  they  connect 
themselves  with  the  past,  leaving  living  men 
and  present  things  to  fulfil  their  day  and  work. 

Like  the  shell  which  lies  on  the  shore,  is  this 
old  city.  Apply  the  shell  to  the  ear,  and  you 
hear  within  its  windings  the  sound  of  the  sea  in 
its  varying  moods.  Sometimes  it  is  the  swelling 
surge  of  the  great  billows,  lifting  up  their  voice, 
and  making  a  mighty  noise ;  and  sometimes  it 
is  the  dirge-like  song,  the  mournful  monotone, 
when  in  the  language  of  the  Prophet,  u  There  is 
sorrow  on  the  sea,  and  it  cannot  be  quiet."  Even 
it  is  thus  with  St  Andrews.  The  thoughtful 
mind  looks  on  the  city,  and  reads  in  it  an  epi- 
tome of  these  eventful  doings,  which  for  weal  or 
for  woe  have  swept  over  Scotland. 
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